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SOME EASTER BOOKS 
The Day’s Message Daily Strength for Daily Needs 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each Day in the | Selections for every Day in the Year. Selected by the 
Year. Chosen by SUSAN COOLIDGE. Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” 
ach 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25 ; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 
The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poe. ry. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS 


West Roxbury Sermons 


By THEODORE PARKER. Edited by Samuel J. Barrows, and with Introduction by F. Bb. Sanborn. 16mo, cloth, price 
$1.00. 
These are earlier sermons, preached at the famous West Roxbury Church, and they have never hitherto been printed. 


Poems By the Way In His Name 
Written by WILLIAM Morris. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. | Illustrated. By Rev. FE. E. HALE. 1t6mo, cloth. Uniform 
A volume of the poet’s later verses, filled with the true with * Ten Times One,” “ The Man Without a Country,” 
Morris flavor. etc. $1.25. 


Pastels of Men The Story of the Glittering Plain 
By PAUL BourGer. Translated by Miss Kk. P. Wormeley. of mg Men, 
First Series—Containing: I. A Saint—II. M. Legti- 
maudet—III. Two Little Boys: 1, 1. Viple's Brother ; Written by WILLIAM Morris. <A new and cheaper edition, 
reset in modern type, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Only 
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2, Marcel. Second Series—Containing: I. Maurice 


. Olivier—II. A Gambler—III. Another Gambler—IV. a very few copies of the facsimile edition remain unsold. 
Jacques Molan—V. A Lowly One—VI. Corseques. 2 
: vols. 16mo, cloth, uniform, $1.00 each. The Tragic Comedians 


** Interesting to all s udents of modern French Il 
A Study in a Well-Known Story. By GEorGe MEReEpiIrH, 


2 Wells otf English With an introductory note on Ferdinand Lassalle by 

Clement Shorter. 16mo, cloth, popular edition, $1.50; 

By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, >1.50. 12mo, cloth, uncut, uniform with the English edition, 
A review of the work of the minor writers of England of the 16th and 17th $2.00 

\ centuries. 

wil A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac 

Emi y Dickinson s Poems Compiled and written by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WoORME- 
First and Second Series. Edited by T. W. HiGGInson and LEY. 1t2mo, half russia, price $1.50. 


MaABet Loomis Topp. The second volume contains a A complete life can probably never be written, and the object is to present 


? Preface by Mrs. Todd and an autograph letter from | Balzac to American readers; a presentation of the man, not of his work, except as 
Helen Jackson to Miss Dickinson. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 | of 
ust be regarded as the strongest t 1inker and writer of fiction that France has 
each; white and gold, >1.50 each. produced this century.” —Phila. Rulletin. 
s At all Bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, dy the Publishers, on receipt of price. 
\ 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S SPRING BOOKS 


In the series ‘“‘Makers of America.” (7%0 New Volumes.) 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. With portrait. By President C. kK. ADAms, of Cornell University. $1.00. 
CHARLES SUMNER. With portrait. By ANNA L. DAWES. $1.00. (Aster Vay Ist next the price of all the books in this series will be 31.0.) 


In the Giunta Series. (Daintily printed on fine paper from French type.) 
HAZLITT’S ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. In buff cloth with gilt top, or blue cloth, uncut. With portrait, $1.25. 


William Hazlitt was one of the first, and remains one of the foremost, English critics — In this volume he covers comprehensively the development of English poetry (urnng the 
present century, characterizing with great distinctness the work of each poet, giving a clear impression of his personality, and indicating his particular contribution « the poetic 


movement of the time. 
In the Portia Series. (Beets which go to the making of the model woman.) 
THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. By M. E. W. SHERWOOD, author of * Manners and Social Usages.” Price, $1.50. 


No one is more competent than the author of this book to discourse upon the art of entertaining. In it she has given the results of her immense experience and kno edge, ane 
her suggestions will prove of value, not only to those to whom money is nothing, but to all who entertain. 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. By Oscar WILDE. With designs and decorations by C. Ri:kettsand C. H. Shannon. Price, 55.00 
The author calls this a book of Fairy Tales, but it is not for young people: it is rather a book of parables. The printing, illustration, and cover decoration have 1 n 
under the immediate supervision of the author, and are harmonious and original to the last degree. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Containing 82 maps of all Countries of the World, including new county maps of the United States anda 
Statistical Appendix. Price, $3.00. 
The United States maps are of special value, containing the names and location of Bal post-oices, and having the railroad routes printed upon them in red. 1). maps are 
mounted on guards, and the Atlas is in octavo size, so that it will go upon the library shelf. 


New Novels 
LOVE FOR AN HOUR IS LOVE FOREVER. By Ame ia E. Barr. Price, $1.25. 


_ |The scene of Mrs. Barr’s new story is laid both in the old world and the new. It is quite unlike many of her previous works, but possesses the same charm of sty!> ‘he keen 
insight into character, and beauty of description which characterize them all. 


A COLONY OF GIRLS. By Kate LiviInGcsron WILLARD. Price, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
The characters are all cultivated and charming people, jolly, witty, good, with much individuality. There are at least three love cases in the story. A thoroughly de!'s 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. ByS. Bayarp Dop. Price, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A strong and exceedinely interesting tale of the times of the last atte the Stuart Pretender in Scotland. While the story is historical, it is not entirely so. 


hrful book. 


The hero is a 


mpt of 
remarkable character. The picture of gypsy life is novel and truthful. A besk of unusual interest and power. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, New York 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week fifty-two 

es. The subscription price 
Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 


add $1.04 for tage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


Gow to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
‘Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THe CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


ALEVE 
THe CHRISTIAN- UNION 


A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Decoration 
and F urnishing 


HE matter of house- 
hold decoration and 
furnishing has _ in 
these days come to 
be so complicated 
and troublesome an 
affair that most 
home~-makers ap- 
proach the subject with much 
perplexity. To such persons, 
and all dthers interested, 


Mr. 
Stephen 


Brainerd 
Lawrence 


of 43 East 21st Street, New 
York, begs to isay that he has 
had excellent success in render- 
ing practical assistance in this 
department of art. His method 
of work is comprehensive and 
unique. An order given him 
to fit up a house or apart- 
ment will result in the selec- 
tion of a set of appropriate fur- 
niture here, a choice rug there, 
a charming collection of bric-a- 
brac in still another place. The 
best manufacturers and dealers, 
with whom he is well ac- 
quainted, will reserve especially 
for him choice bits in all lines, 
and a customer placing an 
order has the satisfaction of 
knowing that in its filling the 
most careful scrutiny as to 
first-class material has been 
accomplished. Hours for con- 
sultation are from ten to ome, 
and all communications by post 
will receive prompt attention. 


The 1 892 
Model 


of the 


Remington 


is now 


on the market 


ONSTANT IMPROVE- 
MENT has characterized 
the history of the REmIncTon 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 

The new model presents no start- 
ling novelty, and involves no-radical 
departure from the principles of con- 


struction which have been approved 
by twenty years of experience. 


The changes introduced into the 


1892 model represent the carefully 
tested results of expert study of 
various points deemed capable of im- 


provement. 


Old users of the Remington will 


of operation. 


find advantages in the quality of the 
work, and ease as well as convenience 
New ones will soon 


| discover that the 1892 model will in- 
crease the prestige of THE STANDARD 
Writinc MAcHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Wyckoff, 


Seamans & 
Benedict 


327 Broadway 


New York 


Branches in all leading 


Cities of United 
States and in 
Europe 


Our goods are sold in all the prin- 


cipal cities of the world. Send 
for an illustrated catalogue. 
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PURCHASERS 


Solid Silver 


Excl usively. ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


WHITING Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Diamond Frame, Stee! Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 


2 LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES $8 


For Ladies and Cents. Six styles \ 


“a including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 
\ Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- illustrated cata- 


logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, etc. Used by 
ALL COOD CO 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs.., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. i 
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CO., Chicago: 
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The Outlook 


aq} E Democratic defeats in the munic- 
i ipal elections in Illinois and Michi- 
gan, followed by their defeat in 
Rhode Island last week, indicate 
that it has not paid that party to 
play fast and loose on the silver 
‘ question and loose on the tariff 
= question during the present session 
of Congress. At the last election the Democrats had 
a plurality in Rhode Island, and this year their chances 
were materially bettered by the repeal of the property 
qualification and the establishment of manhood suf- 
frage in the State. This added nearly ten thousand 
new voters to the polling lists, most of whom would be 
predisposed to vote the Democratic ticket, inasmuch as 
that party is strongest among the poorer classes, and 
has always been the champion of universal suffrage. 
When the returns were in, however, it was found that 
the Republican candidate for Governor had a plurality 
of two thousand over his Democratic opponent, and a 
majority of two hundred over all other candidates in the 
field. The fact that Rhode Island Democrats had instructed 
their delegates to Chicago for Mr. Cleveland, and that the 
latter took part in the campaign, has led some of his critics 
to urge that the defeat was a defeat to him and to the 
cause of tariff reform, which he represents. The Providence 
“Journal,” which is the ablest newspaper of the State, and 
is devoted both to Mr. Cleveland and to tariff reform, sup- 
ported the Republican State ticket because it was com- 
posed of stronger men and promised better State govern- 
ment for Rhode Island. It is to be presumed that the 
“Journal” represented the position of the Independent 
vote of the State, which went with it against the Republi- 
cans in the last Congressional elections, and now has gone 
with it against the Democrats in the State elections. 


In that State where race hatreds were strongest the color 
line is broken. The McEnery ticket is being kept in the 
field in Louisiana, though the better part of his followers 
have announced their determination to accept the result of 
the primaries, and the worst part of them have declared that 
they will vote for the Pro-Lottery Republican candidate 
for Governor. The disgrace of the McEnery ticket has 
been rendered complete. The professed “ Conservative 
Anti-Lottery” champions of “ United Democracy and 
white supremacy ” are now being run as decoy candidates 
by bolting Democrats in order to help that element of the 
Republican party which has been most obnoxious to the 
white people of Louisiana. The Republican politicians of 
the State are putting forth exertions such as have not been 
seen in years. Fortunately, the Anti-Lottery Republican 
ticket is still in the field, and President Harrison is not 
likely to permit its withdrawal. But the Republican ticket 
in behalf of which the extraordinary efforts are now being 
made is that nominated by a convention called to order by 
a Lottery stockholder, presided over by a Lottery Senator, 
and managed throughout by Lottery legislators and ticket- 


venders. From the news columns of the “ Times-Demo- 
crat’’ it appears that combinations are being entered 
into by Pro-Lottery Republicans and Democrats on the 
one side, and Anti-Lottery Republicans and Democrats on 
the other, which indicate that nearly the entire vote cast 
on April 19 will be divided between Leonard, the Pro- 
Lottery Republican, and Foster, the Anti-Lottery Democrat. 


That the color line should thus be broken in the State 
where it was strongest is a most encouraging sign for 
the future, and it seems to have been brought about in 
spite of the plans and struggles of the entire pecple of 
Louisiana. Every defeat of the Anti-Lottery party, as well 
as every victory, has contributed toward this end. Had 
it succeeded in preventing the passage of the bill sub 
mitting the Lottery amendment, the color line would not 
have been broken ; but by one vote the bill was carried 
through the Legislature. The contest was so close that 
the Anti-Lottery men kept up the fight, and appealed to the 
courts, But, by a majority of one vote, the court pronounced 
against them. The apparent inequity of this decision 
widened the breach in the party, and they fought all the 
harder to get control of the Democratic State Convention. 
Here they missed success by a Pro-Lottery majority just 
large enough to lead the Pro-Lottery victors to reject all over- 
tures of peace, but not large enough to make it out of 
the question for the Anti-Lottery party to win with a 
bolting ticket. When they were true to their convictions 
and bolted, the moral forces of the State and Nation 
rallied to their support, and the Lottery, to avoid instant 
extermination, withdrew its proffered bribe of thirty-one 
millions for recharter, and gave to the Anti-Lottery hosts 
the prestige of victory. The great cause of the division in 
the party having ceased to exist, the primary election was 
agreed upon to restore the unity of the white people of the 
State. Each voter pledged himself to “ abide by and sus- 
tain’”’ the decision of the primaries, and the restoration of 
party harmony seemed inevitable. But on the day of the 
election a rain in North Louisiana kept several hundred 
Anti-Lottery farmers from the polls, and frauds in half a 
dozen parishes in New Orleans gave a majority of several 
hundred to McEnery. It finally narrowed down to the 
question whether the entire vote of these precincts should 
be thrown out, or only that part of the vote which was 
shown to be fraudulent. There was a chance for a differ- 
ence of opinion, and when the committee, by one majority, 
decided in favor of the Anti-Lottery candidate, the sup- 
porters of McEnery could bolt the ticket, and still claim that 
they had not violated their pledge. Yet the fact of their 
bolting has so intensified the hatred of the factions that 
the break in the party seems likely to be permanent. If 
it is, then the Lottery amendment has brought about a 
political reformation. 

It has been evident from the beginning of the Behring 
Sea discussion that England cared very little about the 
question, and that her only motive was to satisfy, as far as 
possible, Canadian claims. This fact is typical of current 
English diplomacy everywhere. England is continually 
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dealing with subjects diplomatically in which the home 
Government and Great Britain itself have no interest, but 
in which they are compelled to take an interest by reason 
of the relation of the question to one or other of the colo- 
nies. Lord Rosebery, in a recent speech at the City 
Liberal Club in London, reviewed the change in the char- 
acter of the British foreign policy during the past fifty years, 
and brought out very clearly the fact that England is now 
outside the European system, and that her foreign policy 
is determined, not by her own needs, but by her relation 
to her great colonies in Asia, Australia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica. “Our great Empire,” said Lord Rosebery, “ has 
pulled us, so to speak, by the coat-tails out of the Euro- 
pean system, and though, with our great predominance, 
our great moral influence, and our great fleet, with our 
traditions in Europe and our aspirations to preserve the 
peace of Europe, we can never remove ourselves altogether 
from the European system, we must recognize that our 
foreign policy has become a colonial policy, and is in 
reality at this moment much more dictated from the extrem- 
ities of the Empire than it is from London itself.” Thisisa 
very frank statement of the whole matter. It is an expla- 
nation of the growing restiveness of England, which Mr. 
Arnold, in a very noble figure, once described as “the 
weary Titan,” compelled by the extent of her territory to 
bear the burdens of the whole world, and in one way or 
another to deal with most of its problems. It is a magnif- 
icent school for statesmanship, and it gives English politics 
an interest which the politics of no other country possess, 
but it is also an almost crushing burden, and it is a ques- 
tion whether, sooner or later, England will not cut the ties 
with her colonies rather than continue to carry the enor- 
mous load of responsibility which they thrust upon her. 


The Senate has concurred in the provision of the House 
placing the Indian Reservations under the charge of army 
officers. The law provides that “at all agencies where 
vacancies from any cause may hereafter occur” army 
officers shall be detailed to act as Agents, but under the 
orders of the Secretary of the Interior. By a Senate 
amendment, the President, whenever he is of the opinion 
that the good of the service especially requires such 
appointment, is given discretion to appoint a civilian. 
This Senate amendment has still to be passed by the 
House. In our judgment something is to be said both for 
and against this change in the Indian law. It appears like 
a return from a policy of civilization and education to one 
of military rule. But it will certainly serve to take the 
Indian appointments out of politics, and this will be a 
great gain. The abominable doctrine of “home rule ”— 
that is, that Indian Agents are to be appointed on the 
request and recommendation of local politicians in the 
State or Territory where the Reservation is situated—is 
swept away bythisnewlaw. Andifthe appointment of army 
officers as Agents does not carry with it the introduction 
of a military camp, and the treatment of Indians as cap- 
tive prisoners rather than as incipient citizens, we fail to see 
how the change can work any injury. At all events, the 
experiment, so far as it is one, may well be worth trying. 
It must be said to the credit of the army that no men in 
the country have shown greater respect for the rights of 
the Indians, or have been more efficient in practical work 
for their education and civilization, than some of our 
army officers ; and some of the very best Indian agents of 
the past have been officers detailed from the army. It 
should be added that this law is very different from the 
proposition made some years ago to transfer the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department. Civilization remains the 
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end to be sought in our Indian policy; but army officers 
are substituted for politicians to execute it. That may 
not be a bad substitution. 

The Anarchists in Europe continue to hold public atten. 
tion, the recent explosions in Paris having been almost 
lost sight of in the timely discovery of a plot to blow up the 
Spanish Cortes. On Monday of last week a Frenchman 
named Délboche and a Portuguese named Feirriera had 
planned to conceal a couple of dynamite bombs under the 
seats of the public gallery in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and to make their own escape before the explosion. The 
illness of the Portuguese postponed the attempt of the plan 
until —Tuesday, when both conspirators started for the 
Cortes, each having under his arm a small parcel which 
had the appearance of a bottle wrapped in a newspaper, 
The attention of the police had already been attracted to 
the men, and they were followed until they reached the 
Cortes building, where they were arrested beside the door 
usually entered by the President of the Chamber and the 
Premier, Canovas. After a severe struggle both men were 
handcuffed, and the packages under their arms were found 
to be conical bombs inclosed in cast-iron cases and con- 
taining eight pounds of dynamite, with a fuse attached, 
Had the bombs exploded, the dynamite they contained 
would have been sufficient to blow up the whole Cortes, 
The two conspirators, who had the appearance of work- 
men, were immediately subjected to a searching examination, 
They declared that they were Anarchists, and loudly paraded 
themselves as agents of the Central Anarchist Organization. 
Papers found on the prisoners prove that they were engaged 
in an attempt to blow up the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Senate Chamber, the Royal Palace, the Bank of Spain, and 
other public buildings. An Anarchist club was immediately 
raided by the police, twelve of its members arrested, anda 
large number of documents seized. The excitement has, 
naturally, been very great. 


The Paris “ Temps,” moved by the recent outbreak in 
that city, has been making an examination of the organiza- 
tion and membership of the Anarchist Association, and 
estimates that the total number of avowed Anarchists in 
that city is about two hundred. Behind these, however, 
there are supposed to be at least three thousand more who 
have given in their adherence to the Anarchist programme. 
There are a number of Anarchist newspapers, including 
“Le Révolté” and “ L’Insurgé.” It would be inconsistent 
with the principles of Anarchism if its disciples were to 
form themselves into a highly organized body, the essence 
of Anarchism being disorganization and individual action. 
They are, therefore, broken up into small companies or 
groups, to which various significant names are applied. 
In all cases where warfare against society is carried on by 
dynamite, the undertaking is committed to one or two 
men. The Anarchist creed is the simplest of all creeds, 
since it begins with the destruction of all existing things 
and declines to announce what it will do when society in 
its present form has ceased to exist. In order to s& 
cure this destruction dynamite is the favorite weapon. 
Recent experiences will, no doubt, lead to the adop- 
tion of still further legal restrictions in the matter of the 
manufacture of explosives. Those restrictions, especially 
in France, are already very stringent and arbitrary, the 
manufacture of explosives being confined to licensed com 
panies, who are subjected to frequent and minute official 
inspection, and who are also heavily bonded to secure 
their compliance with the requirements. In order to 
purchase an explosive, the name, address, and occupation 
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of the purchaser must be given ; he must state the use he 
proposes to make of it, the date on which he proposes to 
yse it, the place in which he will keep it, and the route he 
proposes to take in carrying it from the factory to the 
place of lodgment. Every attempt has been made, in 
other words, to bring publicity to bear upon the entire 
transaction, and to keep every ounce of dynamite within 
sight until it has been used. The difficulty lies in enforc- 
ing the restrictions. The miner or quarryman who uses 
dynamite can easily secrete a small amount of it, and in 
the course of time acquire a sufficient amount to accom- 
plish the most deadly work. Another precaution, and one 
which European Governments are familiar with, is the keep- 
ing of suspected persons under a close surveillance. But 
the whole matter is attended with very great difficulties, and 
the destructive power of a group of men like the Anarch- 
ists has been greatly increased by the discovery of such 
explosives as dynamite. The Anarchists, however, are 
few in numbers, and are likely to remain so. 


Dr. Parkhurst has been severely criticised for visiting a 
house of ill fame for the purpose of securing evidence 
against the proprietress, and of proving to the Grand Jury, 
not only that such establishments of the vilest sort exist 
in New York, but that evidence of their existence can easily 
be procured. He succeeded in his purpose ; the present- 
ment of the Grand Jury reported in our last issue could 
probably have been secured by no means less extraordinary. 
We do not recommend his course as one to be followed by 
the clergy generally ; nor do we suppose that Dr. Parkhurst 
intended it as an example to be generally followed. The 
justification of his course is to be sought in the challenge 
which had been thrown down to him, by men who under- 
estimated his courage, and in the necessity for some such 
personal evidence, if the campaign which he had inaugu- 
rated was not to be abandoned. Whether in this case the 
result justified the method taken to secure it or not, cer- 
tainly the papers that published in full his testimony, 
which but for their action would never have been heard 
outside the court-room, and then took him to task for 
acquainting young men and women with such scenes of 
debauchery, strained out an exceedingly small gnat and 
swallowed an exceedingly large camel. The footpad’s 
crying “ Stop thief!” is an old device for the purpose of 
calling off the hue-and-cry from himself ; and just now the 
organs of Tammany are trying this device for the purpose 
of diverting public indignation from the real criminal to 
the man who has succeeded in uncovering him. We doubt 
whether the device will succeed, though some usually 
sagacious journals have been deluded by it. The real 
disgrace to this metropolis lies, not in the fact that a 
shameful exhibition was witnessed by Dr. Parkhurst, but 
that such exhibitions are given and can be witnessed. 


Dr. Luther T. Townsend, of Boston, has created a de- 
cided sensation in the Methodist Church by vigorous 
charges of ecclesiastical “ wire-pulling” and “ machine 
politics” within that denomination. His charges are defi- 
nite, and include the accusation not only that there are 
“combines” and “rings” for the purpose of obtaining 
various offices, from the bishopric down, but even that 
money has been passed for the purchase of votes. In 
confirmation of his charges he presented last week in 
Boston a number of letters containing specifications. The 
matter thus brought to the attention of the Church, by one 
so eminent in it, we assume will be made the subject of 
an official investigation. Certainly such an investigation 
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is demanded. Meanwhile it is just to remember that the 
whole Methodist Church is not to be held accountable for 
ecclesiastical methods pursued by a small minority, and 
also that in any political or ecclesiastical organization a 
small minority, definite in aims and not overscrupulous 
as to methods, is often able quietly to accomplish its 
purposes, by the aid of members whe are wholly ignorant 
of the ends sought, and wholly innocent of any complicity 
with the methods employed. 


We are indebted to the “ Voice” for a series of letters 
from various State capitals showing the progress of labor 
legislation. In Ohio a bill closing barber-shops on Sun- 
day and another prohibiting the counterfeiting of trades- 
union labels have become law. The second of these 
measures is as good as the first. Workmen have the same 
right to the use of trade-marks as employers, and the 
counterfeiting of union labels by firms that refuse to con- 
form to union standards in the treatment of employees is 
fraud in the interest of oppression. That the unauthor- 
ized use of trades-union labels has become a grievance in 
several States is one of the signs that consumers are recog- 
nizing the fact that they are the real employers of labor, 
and should “ white-list ” the firms that treat their employees 
according to the dictates of conscience instead of the dic- 
tates of greed. The Rhode Island Legislature is consider- 
ing a nine-hour law, and the New York Legislature has 
passed the Anti-Pinkerton Bill. In New Jersey laws have 
been enacted making fifty-five hours a week’s work in 
factories and workshops, and subjecting collateral inherit- 
ances to a five per cent, tax. The second of these laws is 
not only important in itself, but important as another indi- 
cation that popular instincts and scientific thought are 
quite in accord upon the subject of this tax. New Jersey 
is the sixth State to tax collateral inheritances, and the 
fourth to fix the rate at five per cent. Maryland and 
West Virginia have the tax at a lower rate, but five per 
cent. has been accepted in succession by Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. In both New 
York and Pennsylvania the revenue is nearly a million a 
year. When we remember that National and local taxa- 
tion takes |ten per cent. of the income of our people from 
both labor and capital, the tax of five per cent. upon inher- 
itances from distant relatives seems one of the least bur- 
densome of taxes. A heavy tax upon direct inheritances 
where the estate is small would to a certain extent discour- 
age industry and thrift, but such a tax upon collateral 
inheritances discourages neither, and makes it possible to 
lighten those taxes which discourage both. 


A singular and anomalous state of affairs exists with 
regard to the new National Observatory. Congress has 
from time to time granted liberal appropriations for a 
suitable structure, and a splendid observatory, with the 
finest astronomical appliances and instruments obtainable 
—the whole costing a full million dollars—is now nearly 
ready for occupation at Washington. Its future value to 
science should be enormous, and it may be expected to 
reflect the highest credit on the Government. But to yield 
these results it is of the first essential that it shall be under 
competent directorship; the only question, one would sup- 
pose, would be how to select the most eminent astronomer, 
the one most fitted to direct others in delicate scientific 
work, the one whose executive talent should give a guaran- 
tee that general plans and detailed observation should so 
be carried on as to yield the fullest result. But Congress 
has so far not taken up this question at all, and it is 
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greatly feared that it proposes to cling to the system con- 
nected with the old Naval Observatory, of making the 
superintendent a naval officer, who might sometimes be an 
astronomer or have some smattering of the science, but 
who was chosen mainly and primarily because he was a 
naval officer. Secretary Tracy has recommended that the 
directorship should be offered to the best purely astronomi- 
cal savant whose services can be obtained, and that he be 
assisted by a board to be appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The desirability of this plan seems too obvious 
to need argument. Against it we have the report of the 
House Naval Committee, whose Chairman, Mr. Lodge, 
argues that the old system has answered fairly well in the 
past. This, as the “ Evening Post” points out, is only 
true in the sense that one superintendent happened to be 
in reality more of an astronomer than a naval officer. To 
trust to the chapter of lucky accidents like this in the 
future would be a wretched policy. For the purely scien- 
tific work in view Congress should give the country the 
services of the highest scientific minds of the country. 


An international exposition of a novel character is to be 
held in Vienna this summer. It is to be devoted to the 
kindred arts of music and the drama. The project origi- 
nated with the Princess Metternich, and includes the exhi- 
bition of all objects, records, and relics which illustrate the 
history and indicate the development of music and the 
theater. . All countries and all ages will be represented, 
and it is proposed that musical composers, leaders, and 
artists, together with dramatic writers, managers, and play- 
ers, should respectively interpret the achievements of their 
several countries in musical and dramatic art. Thus the 
Théatre Francais will represent the histrionic art of 
France, a Japanese society will erect a Japanese village 
and give Japanese plays, and a dozen other countries have 
made known their intention to make national presentation 
of plays and operas. Music-lovers will have a brilliant 
programme of opera and concert of every kind to choose 
from, and simultaneously will be held the great annual 
German musical festival which has been assigned this year 
to Vienna. The exhibit, strictly speaking, will include 
musical instruments, autographs, music scores, portraits, 
theatrical costumes, stage properties, play-books, and, in 
short, anything that increases the world’s knowledge of the 
technique or practice of the two arts. Greece will send a 
complete collection of Grecian musical instruments, in 
charge of skilled performers, singers to render the ancient 
and modern Greek Church music, and a company of Greek 
actors to give specimens of the new Greek drama. So 
wide in its scope and rich in its promise of intellectual and 
sensuous enjoyment is the plan of this International Musical 
and Theatrical Exhibition that the specific features we have 
cited are only illustrative, not inclusive. In such a cele- 
_ bration it is to be hoped that the United States will not 
fail of adequate representation. 


GENERAL News.—The insurrection in Venezuela con- 
tinues; General Crespo, at the head of 12,000 rebels, many 
of them unarmed, and all without discipline, was defeated 
last week by the national troops, and has fled; the cur- 
rency continues to depreciate, and there is also great 
suffering among the poorer classes, owing to the general 
suspension of regular business. A dispatch from Paris 
states that it is reported from West Africa that the King of 
Dahomey has moved toward the coast with a largely 
increased army, with the intention of attacking the French 
- forces; it is added that the King, Behanzin, has made 
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extraordinary human sacrifices, and has doubled the usyal 
number of his Amazonian army. Dean Bradley, of West. 
minster Abbey, has reluctantly declined to allow the pro- 
posed monument to James Russell Lowell to be placed in 
the Abbey, on account of the lack of space, but Suggests 
that, instead, a stained-glass window be placed in the 
Chapter-House, where Mr. Lowell delivered some of his 
finest addresses. At the closing exercises of the New 
York Trade Schools, held last week, Colonel Auchmuty, 
the founder of the schools, announced that Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the well-known banker of this city, had provided 
an endowment amounting to $500,000 for the schools; at 
present the schools have 600 pupils, and their opportunity 
in the future for practical instruction of an industrial kind 
is almost unlimited. Mr. Morgan’s gift is one of the most 
praiseworthy of the kind recently recorded. The Wash- 
ington Arch in this city has been completed ; its total cost 
was about $125,000. In Salt Lake City, on Wednesday 
of last week, the capstone of the great Mormon Temple 
was laid with many ceremonies; over 30,000 Mormons 
from outside the city were present. The Freedom of 
Worship Bill was last week amended in the New York 
Legislature, and thus forced to take its place at the bottom 
of the calendar; this is regarded as a substantial defeat 
for the measure. The Massachusetts Democratic Con- 
vention met last week, and though it, as usual, declined to 
pledge its delegates to support any candidate, it adopted 
a resolution naming Mr. Cleveland as, in its judgment, 
the most desirable and available candidate ; the supporters 
of Mr. Hill were more numerous than had been expected, 
but still made up only a fourth of the total number of 
delegates. The Free Wool Bill has passed the House of 
Representatives by a strictly party vote, except that two 
Democratic members from Wisconsin voted against the 
measure. The Alliance members of course voted with the 
Democrats, for the bill proposed freer woolens as well as 
free wool, and the tariff on clothing is regarded by Alliance 
farmers as one of the worst of the taxes on necessities 
from which they suffer. In the English Parliament 
Mr. Goschen has presented a budget with a surplus of 


£ 1,067,000. 
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He is Not Here 


How many Christians there are who do not know that 
Easter has arrived! They still seek the living among the 
dead. Our elaborate collection of monuments in Green- 
wood, Mount Auburn, and other cities of the dead are 
silent witnesses to our unfaith. The very phrase “ city of 
the dead” is pagan. To see, as one may any sunny day 
in spring or summer, figures veiled in black, draping with 
flowers the grassy mound, or sitting there dejected, in 
silent and inactive sorrow, is one of the saddest sights this 
sad world affords. We never see it without longing to cry 
out to them, “ Why seek ye the living among the dead? He 
is not here; he is risen.” It is right to lay reverently 
aside the clothing of the departed. But who would seek 
for companionship with the cast-off garments of a com: 
panion? Is imagination so poor a faculty that love 
can recall the loved one only by association? And are 
there no better associations than those with the dumb lips, 
closed eyes, lifeless face and form? those of the coffined 
figure laid beneath the sod? 

We do not await a resurrection at the last day. “He 
that liveth and believeth me shall never die.” Resur 
rection is a continuous fact. God does not by and by 
create a spiritual body. ‘here is a spiritual body. 
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every death there is a resurrection; from every death-bed 
an ascension. To depart is to be with Christ, not with the 
worms. Not in some far future epoch, after a long and 
dreary sleep, but today, is the departing soul with its 
Lord in Paradise. When we commit the body to the 
earth, we also commit the spirit to God who gave it. When 
the shell breaks, the bird emerges. The tomb is not a 
chrysalis ; God requires no time to fashion the new attire 
for the saint. The vision which John saw in apocalyptic 
vision was not a future but a present one. Now are they 
before the throne, having washed their robes white and 
having a song in their mouths, We have come unto 
Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, to the 
general assembly and church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect. If we have come to this general assembly of the 
first-born, then it exists. This city of the living God is 
the city of his living children. It is not a silent city 
waiting for some general resurrection to people it. 

To go to the burial-ground in order to recall the departed 
and mourn them there, is as if a wife or mother should 
go down to the steamer’s dock or the passenger station to 
recall husband or child who had left her by steamer or train 
for some distant country. The grave is not even the door 
through which our beloved have passed; it is the 
tenement which they have left. The released spirit has 
no longer need of this habiliment of clay. Nature gener- 
ously offers to take it and turn it into grass and flowers. 
And we lock it up in an iron casket in a vain attempt to 
prevent the kindly ministry of decay. The body is but a 
fetter that enchains the now free spirit. Why, when the 
spirit is released, should we sit mournfully by the side of 
the rapidly rusting fetters? The body is but a narrow cell 
in which the now free spirit was confined. Why, when the 
door is opened, and the spirit has gone forth, and nature 
begins to take the cell to pieces, should we sit mournfully 
at the empty cell, and long to stop the process of demoli- 
tion? Fly forth, O soul, from thy cage! We rejoice in 
thy emancipation, and join in thy song. 

O sorrowing hearts, sit not down in the gloom of 
Good Friday over against the sepulcher! The angel has 
already come; the stone is already rolled away. He is 
not here. Heis risen. See the place where the body of 
thy loved one lay; then go quickly with this song on thy 
lips: He is risen from the dead; he goeth before me; the 
Master came and called for him; and where the Master is, 
there my beloved is also. 
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A Need and an Opportunity 


The needs and opportunity of Barnard College are 
pointed out in another column by one whose interest in 
the institution, whose official connection with it, and whose 
knowledge of it give her words the greatest authority. The 
claim of this new and exceedingly promising institution for 
the higher education of women upon the citizens of New 
York can be stated in few words, There is, within a radius 
of thirty miles of Barnard College, at 343 Madison Avenue, in 
this city, a population of more than four millions of people. 
In this vast population there are thousands of girls who 
are training themselves for teaching, or some other form of 
self-support, or who desire to secure the most advanced 
education. Every kind of school had been provided for 


these girls except a woman’s college. Barnard College 
formed the keystone of the arch so long missing, so impa- 
tently waited for in many quarters. It makes it possible 
for a girl in this city or in the neighboring towns to com- 
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plete her education by a college course without leaving 
home. In so vast a population there are large numbers of 
girls who cannot leave home, and whose only opportunity 
of thorough education is the opportunity of going to col- 
lege without going away from home. There is, therefore, 
for Barnard College, a constituency absolutely its own, and 
one which is drawn from the constituency of no other college. 
As a matter of fact, it has been found that of the students 
in the college at this time only a very small proportion 
could have taken a college course if it had involved leav- 
ing home. It must be remembered, too, that every college 
for women is overrun with applications for admission. 
Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr are taxed to the 
utmost to provide for those who knock at their doors, and 
with more than one college it is already a serious question 
how soon the limit must be drawn. Under these circum- 
stances the founding of a new.institution in New York was 
not only wise but inevitable. 

The value of an opportunity depends on its nature. If 
the door had been thrown open to an inferior training, Bar- 
nard College would have conferred small benefit on New 
York. It has, however, planted itself resolutely at the 
start on sound scholarship, and has set before itself the high- 
est standards. It offers to the community an education 
identical in official recognition with that offered at Colum- 
bia College. Its entrance examinations are identical with 
those required from the applicants for admission to Colum- 
bia, and its degrees are conferred by Columbia College. 
Whatever confidence Columbia College has secured from 
this community Barnard College ought to command. The 
new institution is, indeed, a part of the new growth of the 
university which is to crown Bloomingdale Heights, and 
to become a great and inspiring force in our municipal 
life. Barnard College must share in the general movement 
toward better facilities, more thorough training, ampler 
equipment, and larger field of work toward which Colum- 
bia College is moving. Whatever her future official rela- 
tion may be to the older institution, Barnard’s standards 
must be the standards of Columbia. 

A college rapidly growing in numbers demands a rapidly 
increasing revenue, and it is greatly to the credit of Bar- 
nard that it is at this moment facing a pressing need for 
money. Next fall it will enter its fourth class, and that 
class promises to be very much in excess of any of the 
earlier classes—so large, indeed, that it may present an 
embarrassing problem in view of the limited accommodations 
of the College. Higher education is extremely expensive. 
University methods involve the expenditure of much larger 
sums of money than old college methods, because they 
involve more complete equipment, more room, and a larger 
teaching force. To carry on its work in the simplest pos- 
sible form, Barnard College needs a good endowment ; to 
carry it on as it ought to be carried on, parallel with 
the growth and expansion of Columbia, it needs a large 
endowment. The question is now presented to the 
citizens of New York, and especially to the women 
of New York, whether, in the development of our 
educational system, women shall stand on the level 
with men, and shall have the same opportunities; or 
whether, for lack of means, they shall be relegated to a 
secondary and inferior education. The work of endowing 
Barnard belongs peculiarly to the women of New York. 
It furnishes the most magnificent opportunity of any local 
institution for the investment of a large sum of money 
which shall be productive on the highest lines. It is an 
opportunity for some wealthy woman to ally her name with 
an institution sure, by reason of its opportunity and the 
impulse it has already received, to advance into the front 
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rank of educational institutions in this country. In this 
day, and with the current conceptions of the responsibility 
of wealth, Barnard College does not assume the guise of 
an applicant for help; it appears as one who brings that 
most splendid of gifts ever offered to men—an opportunity 
to enrich, enlarge, and permanently exalt human life. 


The Enigma of History 


A recent editorial in The Christian Union on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has called forth some criticisms: on 
the one hand, from at least one Roman Catholic adherent, 
objecting to criticisms on that Church contained in the 
article ; on the other hand, from several Protestants, object- 
ing to our frank recognition of the Roman Catholic Church 
as a church of Christ, whose presence and service in this 
country cannot be spared. In our judgment, the differences 
of judgment concerning this Church are due to the fact 
that the disputants, like the knights of the old legend, look 
each only on one side of the shield.. 

Indiscriminating eulogy and indiscriminating condem- 
nation of the Church of the Middle Ages are alike easy; 
a discriminating judgment is always difficult. The admir- 
ers of the Papal Church—the most splendid, the most 
enduring, and historically the most powerful of all human 
organizations—have abundant material for their eulogies. 
They can point to a life so long that by the side of it the 
most ancient Protestant sect is but a youth in its teens; 
they can point to a missionary zeal so great that by the side 
of it the greatest missionary triumphs of our Protestant 
religion, if triumphs are to be measured by majorities, are 
insignificant. They can point to a self-sacrifice so deep, 
so abiding, so sacred, that the unbelieving world wonders 
and the believing world worships—women denying them- 
selves the sacred joys of wifely and maternal love; men 
cutting themselves off from that heaven on earth, a home, 
that they may serve the Church—to them wife, mother, 
father, husband, God. There is no desert where the sol- 
diers of this Church have not penetrated, there is no 
danger which has daunted them, no martyrdom which they 
have not courted. They have planted the cross in the 
snows of Kamtschatka, and in the burning deserts of 
Arabia ; their missionaries, inspired by a sincere, enthusi- 
astic, and sometimes fanatical faith, have penetrated, 
without protection, the wilds of China and of Africa, 
the cities of pagan India, and the snow-covered forests of 
our own North America. Avarice and ambition have had 
no more devoted adherents than the Church of Rome has 
had. Seeking for the souls of the Indians, they dared 
every danger and suffered every privation that the boldest 
trapper dared or endured. Pestilence has not kept them 
from the hospital, nor the bullet from the battle-field. The 
Church of Rome has in her true sainthood enrolled the 
names of a hundred Howards and Florence Nightingales. 

We read this side of the monument which she has 
reared with admiration. It is written in letters of living 
light, of more than golden glory. We find on the reverse 
side a history that fills us with alternate amazement and 
indignation—a history written in letters of blood and of 
fire. The cruelties of the Mohammedan Saladin pale 


beside those of the Christian Duke of Alva. Looking 
into the uncovered dungeons of the Inquisition, no won- 
der if we forget the patient, untiring self devotion of the 
monks of St. Bernard. The festivities of cruelty that make 
us turn away from the pages of Waldensian history blot 
from our recollections the undying love of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in North America. The solemn tolling of a bell 
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breaks the silence of the midnight. It calls to more hon 
rible sacrifices than ever Phcenician offered to his Moloch 
or Druid to his god. Thirty thousand lives fall in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, victims to the remorseless 
religious cruelty of this enigmatic Church. For it is the 
unsolved enigma of history—its flag on one side red with 
blood of martyrs whom it has slain, on the other side red 
with its own martyrs who have died for it; bearing the 
uplifted sword in the one hand, and the uplifted cross in the 
other; distinguished alike by the names of Loyola and of 
Xavier, of Torquemada and of Bishop Fénelon. 

It is an enigma, because, in the progress of Christianity, 
the Christian Church has partaken of the nature both of 
the paganism from which humanity was emerging and of 
the new life into which humanity was summoned. As a 
stream of pure water cleanses a sewer by taking the 
impurities into itself, so the river of God, flowing through 
Europe in the Middle Ages, partook of the vices of pagan- 
ism in the very process by which it imparted to pagan 
communities a new and purer life. Its glory of faith and 
self-sacrifice belongs to Christianity ; its shame of sensual- 
ity and cruelty belongs to paganism. We believe in the 
inherent weakness and transitoriness of paganism, and in 
the inherent strength and power of Christianity. And we 
believe that the Roman Catholic Church is gradually cast- 
ing off the paganism of Imperial Rome, while it retains the 
inspiration and illumination of the Christ spirit, and will 
retain it, until Protestantism and Romanism both become 
mere historic names, and all Christendom, united under 
neither name, but under the name of Christ alone, acknow!- 
edges one God, one faith, and one baptism. 


Work as a Refuge 


The gulf between aspiration and achievement is often 
so deep and wide that it swallows up one’s courage and 
hope. Between the thing that was planned and the thing 
that is done there is a distance which seems immeasurable. 
If one suffers himself to brood over this chasm between 
the ideal and the real, he loses the power of effective 
work ; the consciousness of his own weakness, the sense 
of the imperfection of whatever he does, cuts into his soul 
and destroys his power. To achieve we must become 
blind, in a certain sense, to our own defects. We must 
recognize the lines along which we work most naturally, 
and we must know the tools with which we work most 
effectively ; but we must often close our eyes in order to get 
the most and the best out of ourselves. A great work isa 
great refuge against discouragement and despair; it isa 
refuge against one’s self. It is the interest in our own 
personal achievement rather than in the accomplishment 
of the thing we have in hand that brings the black hours. 
When a man can so forget himself in his work as to be 
carried entirely outside of himself into that mood of un- 
consciousness which is the creative mood, he is not only 
likely to produce the best work of which he is capable, 
but also to secure the greatest happiness which he can 
enjoy; for there is no happiness in life comparable with 
that of creating, of making something worthy and enduring, 
by one’s own genius or skill. The greater a man’s aims 
and the greater his work, the more completely may 
become a place of refuge against himself. The cathedral- 
builders did not stop to ask from day to day whether their 
work was worth doing or whether they were the best per 
sons to do it. Having started the work according to4 
plan, the task of building became so engrossing, 50 1m 
pressive, that they ceased largely to think of themselves, 
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absorbed in the majestic pile rising day by day by the labor 
of their hands. Self-criticism is necessary if one would 
achieve his best, but the permanent mood ought to be 
one of absorption in one’s work to such a degree that a 
man becomes unconscious of himself and works as a child 
"plays, for the love of it, and without stopping to ask 
whether it be well or ill done, whether it be pleasure or 


pain. 
Legends of the Passion 


With every date in the whole Christian calendar there are 
associated some precious memories, and many fanciful legends. 
That the latter are by far the more numerous is no cause for 
wonder. Our actual knowledge of the first century’s great 
events is circumscribed, limited to a few essential facts. But 
those very events are, of all that time has known, the most 
inspiring and the best calculated to arouse the imagination. 
So men in all lands and generations have delighted to embroider 
the simple fabric of Gospel history with the many-colored threads 
of fancy, varying with the spirit of the age, modified by the 
genius of local associations, and, perhaps most of all, governed by 
the temperament of the man himself. To this treasury of legen- 
dary lore the devout sage and the unlettered yokel have alike 
contributed; most of all, perhaps, the common people, drawing 
their folk-tales from the field and stream and forest, and rever- 
ently embellishing therewith the simple story of the Evangelists. 
And most of all, perhaps, have such tributes been rendered to 
Passion Week, and to the Friday that is held sacred in memory 
of the Crucifixion of our Lord. 
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Concerning the Cross itself there are legends almost innumer- 
able. Many of them are familiar to us all. Others, of equal 
beauty, are known only here and there. The Greeks tell that 
Adam bore out of Eden, as a staff, a branch of the Tree of 
Knowledge—the very branch that bore the fatal apple. Reach- 
ing the site of Jerusalem in his wanderings, he thrust it into the 
ground, and it took root and grew into a tree, which lasted until 
our Saviour’s time, when it was cut down and fashioned into 
the Cross. Thus the same wood bore that which brought sin 
into the world, and Him who overcame it and redeemed the 
world from its sway. Another Greek legend tells that Abraham, 
on the bank of the Jordan, found a shepherd bewailing his sins. 
“Son,” said the patriarch, “be comforted. Plant here three 
trees, and tend them carefully. Thus shall your mind find solace 
and relief in useful tasks.” The man obeyed, planting a cedar, 
a cypress, and a pine. In forty days they were well grown, each 
with its separate root and branches, but all united in one trunk. 
This triune tree grew till the time of Solomon, when it was cut 
down and split into timbers for the Temple. But the workmen 
found it impossible to cut the beams the proper length. 
No matter how they sawed them, they were always too long or 
too short. So Solomon, divining that the wood was destined for 
some other use, placed the three beams upon a pedestal, and 
bound them together with thirty rings of silver. These beams 
were used in making the Cross, and the thirty rings were given 
to Judas to reward his treachery. 
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All Englishmen know the story of the mistletoe. It was once, 
Says the legend, a tall, stout tree. But after it had furnished 
wood for the Cross it was accursed, and reduced to the form of 
a weak parasite. Elsewhere they say it was the aspen tree that 
gave the wood, and so the leaves of that tree perpetually trem- 
ble with remorse and apprehension. The gypsies say it was the 
ash tree, and yet others the elder and the oak. And still another 
very ancient legend tells that four trees, cedar, palm, cypress, 
and olive, were employed : 

To Cedar were His pierced feet nailed sore ; 
To beams of sacred Palm, His outstretched hands ; 


A Cypress tree His tortured body bore ; 
On Ohve wood His kingly title stands. 


| To many a shrub and plant has been attributed the dread dis- 
tinction of furnishing the Crown of Thorns. Old Sir John Man- 
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deville claimed to have seen the very crown, one-half in Paris 
and one-half in Stamboul. It was made, he wrote, of “rushes 
of the see that prykken als sharpely as thornes.” In Italy they 
call the barberry the “holy thorn ;” in Germany the holly has 
that title; and elsewhere it is given to the bramble, the buck- 
thorn, the hawthorn, the brier rose, the acanthus, the wild hys- 
sop, and the acacia. The scourge that was laid upon our Sav- 
iour’s back, tradition says, was made from the weeping willow ; 
for which reason that tree has ever since maintained a drooping 
and remorseful attitude. And the reed which was placed in his | 
hand, according to the same authority, was a stalk of the com- 
mon cat-tail with its mace-like head. 


The passion-flower, when found by the Spaniards in Mexico, 
was hailed with adoration, since it displayed within itself all the 
instruments of the Passion—the crown, the scourge, the spear, 
and the nails. There are other flowers which, fable says, were 
growing at the foot of the cross, and were stained with drops of 
our Lord’s blood; such as the purple orchis, the arum, the wood- 
sorrel, and the tiger-lily. The scarlet anemone that blooms at 
Passion-tide is called in Palestine “ blood-drops of Christ.” 
There is much bird-lore, too, connected with the Passion. The 
Germans tell us that the crossbill strove hard to draw out the 
nails that pierced the Sufferer’s hands. It could not, but it 
twisted its beak in the effort, and dyed its plumage in blood. 
The English robin, or redbreast, is the hero of a similar tradition : 


To soothe the Saviour’s throbbing head 
She fondly strove. His blood, ’tis said, 
Dyed all her tender bosom red. 

Since then no hand disturbs her nest, 
No prowling beasts her young molest— 
That sacred bird of ruddy breast. 


A Danish legend has it that during the Saviour’s agony three 
birds came flying thither and alighted upon the Cross. ‘ Styrk 
ham! Styrk ham!” cried one. “Strengthen him! Strengthen 
him!” And ever since, men have called the stork a bird of 
strength and blessing. The second cried, “Svalham! Sval 
ham !” or “Refresh him! Refresh him!” And the swallow, 
too, is a bird of blessing. But the third cried, “ Puen ham! 
Puen ham!” or “ Punish him! Torture him!” And thus the 
lapwing is a bird accursed forevermore. The same legend pre- 
vails among the Swedes, only they add a fourth bird, the turtle- 
dove, which cried, “ Kyrie! Kyrie!” or “ Lord! Lord !”—and to 
this very day has no voice but that one word of lamentation. 
A Spanish tradition is that an owl also perched upon the cross, 
and, dazzled by the sunlight, did not perceive what it was. 
But when the darkness came on, it saw, and flew away; and 
ever since has been repeating, in a tone of startled horror, 


“Cruz! Cruz!” or “ Cross! Cross!” 


Great space in medizval literature is filled with legends of 
the Holy Grail, that wonderous chalice made from a single 
emerald and sent from heaven for our Lord’s use at the Last 
Supper. It was also used by Joseph of Arimathea to receive 
the blood that dropped from the Saviour’s wounds when he was 
taken from the cross. There are also numerous traditions 
about the soldier who pierced the Saviour’s side with a spear; 
one telling that he was a blind man, that some of the blood fell 
upon him and restored his sight, that he then became a Chris- 
tian, and afterward suffered martyrdom. 


Concerning the two thieves it is said that it was the one 
upon whom the shadow of Christ’s cross fell who repented and 
was saved. In Brittany there is a legend to the effect that 
they were named Titus and Damachus, and belonged to a band 
of highwaymen. The band waylaid the Holy Family when on 
its flight into Egypt, and Damachus was for assaulting them, 
but Titus persuaded his comrades to let them pass in safety. 
At this the Infant Jesus said: “ Mother, the Jews will one day 
crucify me, and these two robbers with me. Titus will be at 
my right hand, and Damachus at my left. And for the kind- 
ness which he has shown this day, Titus shall go with me into 
Paradise !” 
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Engedi old, 
Whose silver peaks ascend the purple sky 
Above the placid seas ; where slants the sun 
On blazing walls and vine-empurpled solitudes, 
Where golden moons hang low in golden air, 
And view their beauty in the pulseless deep ; 
The home of palms and vineyards cool and green ; 
Where tinkling camels cry for joy, and kneel, 
And rest beside arbutus-covered wells !— 
Thy peaks rise radiant in the singing morns, 
And clear at noontime with vice-regal gold, 
And grandly wear night’s coronet of stars ; 
’Tis there the venturous oleander climbs, 
And arrowed swallows mount on purpled wings, 
And nests the eagle, and the vulture wheels, 
And dreams the bittern in the harps of reeds. 


Engedi old, of twice two thousand years, 

My father loved thee much—I love thee more. 
’Tis not because thy white peaks climb the sky, 
’Tis not because thy palm-cooled wells are sweet, 
Nor yet because thy solitudes are flowers, 

And does and bees find shelter in the rocks, 
And dreams the lotus ’mid the windy reeds ; 

Nor roads to Hebron and Jerusalem, 

From Araby, where tinkle camel-bells, 

’Mid clouds of sycamores and balsamed airs ; 
Moon-suns of night, nor morns of living suns: 
’Twas there my fathers lived, the White Essenes—’ 
The hermit mystics of the prophet schools— 
Two thousand years, and lifted hands of prayer, 
And sought to know the secret of the soul, 

The Truth of truth that time had not revealed. 


A holy race they were, 
Those hermit prophets of the schools of God, 
Who in these caverns spent the night of years. 
They said the light is witness of the light, 
And thus the soul bears witness to the soul,— 
That naught is worth of study but the soul ; 
And in white robes they traveled to their graves. 


My name is Menahem. 
I was in youth a schoolmate of the King. 
’Twas I of all first whispered in his ear, 
“ Herod, thou shalt be King.” 


He loved me then, 
And when the golden eagles bore his name 
Through shouting streets, he said to me, 
‘Shall I, O Menahem, reign seven years ?” 
I answered, “‘ Four times seven,” and then 
I warned him to be noble, just, and true. 
He smiled upon me as on that lost time 
When we were boys, and said, 


“O happy Menahem ! 
My palace doors shall ne’er be closed to thee.” 
But to Engedi’s solitudes I turned ; 


1 The Essenes were a spiritual sect among the Jews, a large number of whom 
lived at Engedi, on the d Sea, and there studied to learn the secrets of the 
soul. Menahem, a young friend of Herod, became an Essene, as recorded by 
Josephus. After the Resurrection, many of the Essenes became Christians. 


Creative thought in silence works its will. 
My ilex trees were more than palace doors ; 
My soul, than all the kingdoms of the world. 


Then from the land of Oude 
The Buddhist prophets came, and taught 
That birth was evil, and desire was pain, 
And bliss the extinction of renascent life 
And cycled consciousness ; the blown-out candle 
Of the Soul would leave no shadow or stain, 
But peace eternal. But our hearts outcried 
Against the sightless creed, and still we longed 
For the true knowledge of the Light of life. 
Not for the bliss of sleep that knows no morn, 
But for the light, unshaded by God's hand, 
That all reveals, that tunes the seraphs’ harps, 
And claims the anthems of Beneficence. 


We knowledge sought, 
By crushing out material desires ; , 
We fasted long, and ate not flesh nor blood, 
Nor drank the grapes of our empurpled crags ; 
We made contentment gold, and oaths forsook, 
And turned away from enginery of war, 
And makers of the arrow, dart, and sphere, 
And usury, and traffickers in slaves— 
Each lived for others, not for self alone, 
And gave his wages to the common weal ; 
We houses built, but they belonged to all, 
To every home each had an equal right ; 
For all were brothers; none were aliens there ; 
At one white board we shared our common food ; 
The palm trees were our wives, and for our sons 
We roofed the children of the houseless poor ; 
All sacrificial rites we disallowed, 
Our bodies to the purifying wates gave, 
And held the beaten oil of that pure faith 
That lights the golden astrals of the Soul. 
Our faith grew strong; we ofttimes healed the sick, 
And woke the dying from the sleep of death. 
But graves still oped, beneath the ilex trees, 
And voiceless closed and never spake again. 
No endless mountains on our vision rose, 
No endless rivers laved eternal trees, 
We knew no kingdom save the changeful earth. 


One day a prophet came, 
And said, “O Brothers by Engedi Sea, 
The Light of Life and Immortality will come, 
And to the world become the Word, and tech 
The secret of the Soul; He shall have power 
To lay life down, and take it up again, 
And death to swallow up in victory ; 
And when He cometh, then the Toms shall speak, 
And witness bear that what He taught was true. 
Go, search the tombs, and when the Tomb shall speak, 
Then ye shall know the secret of the Soul. 
His kingdom shall the eternal mountains shade, 
His kingdom shall the eternal rivers cleave, 
And hours be days, and days be months and years, 
And years eternities of love and peace, 
The kingdom of the Soul, and suns of Heaven! 
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Go, search the tombs, and when the Tomb shall speak 
Know it is He. And till He comes be true.” 


And we were true, 
And went and searched the tombs. The world grew 
still. 
It was the peace of Rome; Janus was closed, and flew 
The white-winged doves above the Field of Mars. 
We searched the tombs in Deserts of Judea, 
In mountains where the poet Hosea sung ; 
In burning Sinai; where the Memnon voice 
Arose at morn; and, in the purple Ind, 
The golden crypts of old Golconda’s kings, 
And shadowy Shastas’ shrines of rubied gold ; 
And, in the kingdoms of the westering stars, 
The Sibyl’s cave ; and the Apulian shades 
Where Horace wandered, and the pastoral haunts 
Where of new life Etrurian Virgil sung ; 
’Mid aisles of roses came to Delphi’s shrine, 
And the far vales of Eleusinian suns, 
Where Ceres and Demeter wrought their charms, 
And windy Ilion sinks her time-spent walls. 
All doors were open to the lips of life, 
But all the tombs were silent in the earth, 
And of the dead not one had power to rise 
To break the Tomb, to lift the Temple veil, 
Or speak one word from Heaven. 


One night, when all was silence, as we sat, 

In white arrayed, around our common board, 

We heard afar a tinkling of bells, 

And strained our ears, for they were bells of peace— 
Light moonlit bells—on camel’s neck that hung, 
That came from far along the sandy tracks, 
Tinkling, like those upon the Ephod’s hem. 

Before the Khan twelve shadowy camels stood, 
And who were they that on them glittering sat 

And asked the way to hilly Bethlehem? 

And when we saw that they were wise, we asked, 
“Know ye the land where endless mountains rise, 
And rivers ceaseless flow, and the days are years ?”’ 
They said, “* Yon Star that leads the camels on 

Is now our guide to One who knows the way.” 
Then they went forward in the voiceless night, 

The bells still tinkling’o’er the matted sands. 


We studied on, 
And listened answerless to doors of tombs. 
Graves oped and closed without a voice, 
And drank our tears amid the ilex trees. 
We beat our breasts, and in the starlight said, 
“O that one Grave would breathe one word of hope, 
And leave behind the open doors of God!” 


One day there came to us, 
Flying across the desert’s sandy sea, 
In garments travel-stained, a prophet young. 
He said: “ The Master of Life indeed has come, 
The Revealer of the hidden things of hope, 
And God’s new kingdom has appeared, and, lo ! 
O Prophet-brothers by Engedi’s palms, 
He too proclaims, Ye must be born again. 
But in rebirth the soul shall all things know, 
And find its bliss in all the life of God. 
The crystal gates of heaven have open swung, 
And, first among the golden caves of kings, 
Or rock-hewn graves where simple toilers sleep, 
His Tomb has oped and spoken unto men, 
And what he spake was true. Arise! Believe !” 
And we received the Word. 


’Tis Easter morn. 
The Herald Star is melting in the light, 
The hills are burning with auroral fire, 
High the gier-eagle soars to see the sun, 
And happy wings of birds swift beat the air 
From dewy olives. Old pilgrims strike their tents, 
And sing the Ascension Anthem of Degrees, 
As they mount up the hills. And lo! and lo ! 
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The battered walls of fair Jerusalem 

Awake to life beneath the living light! 

The Temple blazes, and on Olivet 

The Paschal sunbeams break in stars of fire, 
And earth and sky in resurrection light 
Seem kindled by the altar-flames of heaven. 
The breath of the lign-aloes fills the breeze ; 
I hear the camel-bells among the palms, 
And pastoral reeds of wandering shepherds play, . 
And purblind Judah holds her ancient feast, 
And I, a pilgrim of the Soul’s new birth, 

Will sing my song amid the patriarch’s psalms, 
As I go up in robes of white to meet 

My brothers at the festal Agape, 

And silent feast of Charity : 


I. 

In the blessed morn when / awake, 
Who is it near I see, 
Most wonderfully beautiful,— 
Who ts it wakens me? 
Life of my life, 
Light of my light, 
Star of my Soul, 

’Tis Jesu 


Il, 

A pilgrim of His Spirit born, 
The ages’ life is mine ; 
/ measure not by eve or morn 
The Light of love divine. 
Life of my life, 
Light of my light, 
Star of my Soul— 

"Tis Jesu 


Ill. 


Nor golden tombs of Eld or Ind 
Ever spake a word of hope, 
Nor Rome's nor Herod's palace doors 
Zo life immortal ope. 
The Life of life, 
The Light of light, 
The open door— 
Ts Jesu 


IV. 

When evening curtains veil the sky, 
And silent stars I see, 
/ cross my hands and happy lie, 
Whose presence rests with me? 
Life of my life, 
Light of my light, 
Star of my Soul— 

Jesu 


v. 
At that last morn, when I awake, 
Who near me shall J see, 
Most wonderfully beautiful,— 
Who then will waken me? 
Life of my life, 
Light of my light, 
Star of my Soul— 
"Tis Jesu 


The mystic passed, 

Still singing sweetly in his robes of white, 
Up the green walks of dewy Olivet, 
And stood and gazed as one from unseen spheres 
Upon the rising of the Easter sun. 

: The gates swung open 
To greet the pilgrims to the Paschal feast. 
Salem relit her festa! altar fires, 
The suave lutes breathed, amid melodious horns ; 
To quivering gold the morning Levites sung, 
And herald trumpets pealed, and charioteers 
Through portals of the purple palaces 
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Rode out all.radiant on their wheels of gold. 

He turned away from Herod’s odorous halls, 

And from the ways his ancient people trod, 

And seemed to catch aerial harmonies, 

The canticles of warbling choirs of light 

Above the palpitations of the plains 

And coronal halls ;—he felt within him glow 

The reborn life of endless consciousness, 

And burned his soul with an immortal fire, 

And, shrinking from Niverna’s eyeless years, 

He longed forevermore to learn of God. 

The endless mountains on his vision rose, 

The endless rivers laved eternal streams, 

And hours were days, and days were months and years, 
And years eternities of love and peace. 

The Tomb had spoken, and life were earth and heaven! 


City Sketches 
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Nobility, Gentry, and Commons of Little Italy 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


The genuine Italian nobleman who comes to America 
in search of fortune does not at first, if ever, settle in 
Little Italy, as Mulberry Street from Chatham Square to 
Canal Street in New York is called in the popular language 
of the newspapers. If he be not too old for wedlock, his 
first thought is to get a wife and a fortune at the same 
time “and live happy ever afterwards.” Failing in this, 
his good manners make it easy for him to find a lucrative 
position as a waiter in a fashionable restaurant. If he 
incline not to such service, he very frequently succeeds 
admirably as a barber; or, if he have exceptional intelli- 
gence and an aversion to work that seems to him more or 
less menial, he can give lessons in his own language and 
teach the aspiring youth of both sexes to talk or warble in 
the soft accents of his sunny land. But among the denizens 
of Little Italy there are class distinctions just as strictly 
drawn as those defined by the arbitrary acts of kings 
who grant patents of nobility, or by the laws regulating the 
inheritance of titles and estates. In Little Italy these 
class distinctions are the same as are to be found in other 
parts of America, though probably the deference paid by a 
person in a class lower in the scale to one higher up is 
more pronounced. In our great cities and small, and in 
the country as well, but to a less extent, success in acquir- 
ing wealth is what raises one man above his fellows. 
This would seem to be undemocratic, and it may be that 
it is so in principle, but the principles of democracy have 
so far not proved powerful enough to reverse the laws of 
nature. 

The Duke of Marlborough, one of the most observant 
travelers, who has taken and published notes of what he 
saw in the United States, has said that the class distinc- 
tions in this country are every day becoming better defined. 
He likens the American millionaire merchant or banker to 
the English duke, the successful professional man to the 
English earl, and so on down the scale. An observation 
of this kind, when we first see it, makes us laugh, and we 
are inclined to think that his Grace of Marlborough has 
indulged in the besetting sin of his countrymen, to general- 
ize, and, after taking one measurement with a yardstick, to 
be cocksure that with this small data he can estimate 
accurately everything in half a continent. But, upon 
reflection, we will find that, in all essential things, this Eng- 
lish duke is right in the comparisons he makes. Our 
millionaires do not have, by right, seats in the legislatures, 
but they nevertheless have a great influence on legislation, 
and the administration of the laws as well. It has not 
been many years since one of these millionaires said, 
scornfully, that he did not participate actively in elections 
because it was cheaper to buy the legislators and the 
judges after they were chosen. And so, in setting up 
class distinctions in Mulberry Street, the Italians of that 
colony have but followed the American custom, and, 
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indeed, the inevitable custom everywhere that men buy 
and sell and struggle against one another in an effort to 
get rich. 

The great mass of Italians who come to America are 
ignorant peasants induced to leave home for a while in the 
hope of acquiring in, say, a score of years, enough money 
to live on in idleness when they go back to the land of 
their birth. Those who land in New York—and the very 
great majority of those who come do land at this port—go 
at once to Mulberry(Street. .That is the distributing depot 
where for a little while the new-comers stop, and from 
which they are sent to places which have been secured for 
them before their coming, or at which there is a demand 
for their services. The population of Little Italy is, there. 
fore, a very transient one—coming and going all the while. 
But there are steady residents, and these compose the 
nobility and gentry of the colony. The laborers who pay 
tribute to these old residents, in the shape of interest, com. 
missions, and rent, are the commoners of the society, and 
not a few of them are virtually slaves, as they are held in 
bondage by illegal contracts, and driven to toil by pitiless 
masters. ‘To make a comparison analogous to that of the 
Duke of Marlborough, I should say that the Mulberry Street 
bankers were like unto the English dukes, the padrones 
like the earls, the lodging-house keepers and employment 
agents like baronets and knights, while the shopkeepers 
were the squirearchy of the colony. 

The bankers rank highest, for the reason that they keep 
the savings of the emigrants, ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of whom are ambitious to accumulate enough to go 
back to the land whence they came. In modern society 
there seems to be no feeling that the changing of money 
and the taking of usury are unclean. Indeed, it is generally 
thought by commercial people to be the most genteel em- 
ployment open to man. And so it is regarded in Little 
Italy, where the bankers generally are also steamship and 
railroad agents, notaries public, and counselors-at-law. In 
these various capacities a banker can wield a large infiu- 
ence, and at the same time impose upon his clients or 
customers many little fees which in the aggregate amount 
to a great deal. And he may be depended upon to see 
that he is well paid for what he does. Now and again one 
of these bankers gathers in his resources, issues as many 
foreign money-orders as he can dispose of, and clears out 
for parts unknown. ‘Then theré is a wailing and gnashing 
of teeth in Mulberry Street, and wherever the depositors 
and dupes happen to be in the country. How many times 
this has happened I do not pretend to know, but so often 
that I have wondered that it has never occurred to the 
prosperous Italian residents and merchants of New York 
to establish a bank for savings in Mulberry Street, and 
conduct it on fair and safe business principles. But even 
as it is, the bankers are the highest nobles in Little Italy. 

Then come the padrones. These men are those who 
hoid the boys and men whose passage-money has been 
advanced, in bondage till the boys become men and until 
the men have paid back their indebtedness many times. 
Of course it is against the American law for foreign labor- 
ers to come here under contract, but the Italian padrones 
manage to get in as many men as they can profitably 
handle. It is also against the law for children to be 
brought over and held in servitude, as is done all the time by 
these padrones. It used to be that these vicious task- 
masters would import children and send them out on the 
street to sing and beg and steal. In New York, at least, a 
stop has been put to this—how much it prevails elsewhere 
I know not. But still the padrones have their youthful 
toilers. Now a padrone will conduct one or more boot 
blacking establishments on street corners, or he will buy 
a concession to black boots on aline of ferryboats. These 
boys and young men do not get the money paid to them 
for their work. It all goes to the padrones. Such slave 
owners as these are, very naturally, men of consideration in 
a community like that of Little Italy. 

Then come the lodging-house keepers and the labor 
bosses. These usually work in unison, as do the keepers 
of sailors’ boarding-houses with the men who engage crews 
for ships. Ifa railroad contractor needs a hundred mea, 
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he applies to one of these and they are soon supplied, the 
boss and lodging-house keeper getting a commission from 
both employer and employed. ‘These men keep track of 
the gangs that are sent out long after they have left Mul- 
berry Street, and when a certain work is about finished, the 
labor boss is frequently on hand to conduct his gangs to 
some other work under way. This isa convenience to both 
employers and laborers, and it is likely that the labor boss 
comes nearer earning the money he makes than any of 
those who take commissions from these wandering aliens. 
And then we have the shopkeepers. These are the lowest 
in the higher scale, because they must buy and sell like 
any other merchants, and be content with a moderate profit. 
But they do a good business, for an Italian emigrant soon 
learns that what he brought in the way of wearing apparel 
from home will not keep him from freezing during the 
severe American winters. 

Such are the social gradations of Little Italy. The real 
worker is at the bottom, the middleman or merchant a 
grade above, then the landlord and employer, then the 
slave-driver who does his will even against the law and 
the dictates of humanity, and above them all the money- 
changer and usurer, who establishes himself in a dingy little 
place with his silver and gold coins shining temptingly in 
the window, and from each and all he exacts some tribute. 
They all pay, and therefore he is the highest social type in 
this alien colony—this Little Italy. 


* 


Prior’s Kitty ” 
By Austin Dobson 


In the year 1718, and presumably after Mr. Matthew 
Prior had already printed his tall and extremely miscella- 
neous folio of “* Poems on Several Occasions,” there was 
published separately a little jeu d'esprit by the same “ emi- 
nent Hand,” which has not been regarded as the least fortu- 
nate of his efforts. In its first fugitive form, now so rare 
as to be known only to a few fortunate collectors, it is a 
single page or leaf of eight quatrains; and of this there 
are two issues, both attributing the verses to Prior, both 
unauthorized, both claiming to be authentic. The earlier, 
which is dated, is headed “ Upon Lady Katherine H—de’s 
first appearing at the Play-House in Drury-Lane;” the 
other, “from Curll’s chaste press,” bears the title of 
“The Female Phaeton,” by which the piece is now known. 
The person indicated was the second daughter of Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Rochester, and the grand- 
child of the great Lord Chancellor and historian of the 
Rebellion. As she was born in 1700, she must at this time 
have been eighteen. She was “beautiful,” says the poet; 
“she was wild as Colt untam’d;” she was, besides, 


Inflam’d with Rage at sad Restraint, 
Which wise 1/amma ordained. 


Her elder sister Jane—the “ blooming Ayae, with eyes so 
rare,” of whom John Gay had sung in the “ Prologue ” to 
“The Shepherd’s Week ”—was already married to the Ear! 
of Essex. Why should not She, too, be a Toast, and 
“bring home Hearts by Dozens” ? 


Dearest Mamma, for once let me, 
Unchain’d, my Fortune try ; 

I'll have my Zar/, as well as She, 
Or know the Reason why. 


And so the stanzas, eternally human and therefore eter- 
nally modern, dance and sparkle to their natural ending : 


Fondness prevail’d, Mamma gave way]; 
Xittly at Heart's Desire, 

Obtain’d the Chariot for a Day, 
And set the World on Fire. 


Apart from the. references to Drury Lane Theater sup- 
plied by the title, there is no clue to the incident recorded. 
ut two years after Prior wrote these sprightly verses, 
which were sent to the lady through Mr. Harcourt, Cathe- 
rine Hyde verified her poet’s words by securing a suitor of 


even higher rank than her sister’s husband. In March, 
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1720, she married Charles Douglas, third Duke of Queens- 
berry, an amiable and accomplished nobleman, who, it has 
been hinted, must sometimes have been considerably 
“exercised” by the vagaries of the charming but impetu- 
ous “ child of nature” whom he had selected for his help- 
mate. Indeed, despite her ability, many of her less sym- 
pathetic contemporaries did not scruple to suggest that her 
Grace’s eccentricities almost amounted to a touch of insan- 
ity. Bolingbroke called her “Sa Singudarité ;” Walpole 
spoke of her plainly as “ an out-pensioner of Bedlam.” But 
neither the Abbot of Strawberry nor Pope’s “ guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend ” had any right to set up for a Forbes- 
Winslow or a Brouardel; and there is in reality little more 
in what is related of her than might be expected of one 
who, at once a spoiled child, a beauty, and a woman of parts, 
deliberately revolted against the tyrannous conventional, 
ities of her time. To the last she persistently declined, as 
she told Swift, to “cut and curl her hair like a sheep’s 
head” in accordance with the reigning fashion ; and she 
affected in her dress a simplicity and youthfulness which 
nothing but the good looks she contrived to retain so 
long could possibly have justified. She had a fancy for 
idyllic travesties, appearing now as a shepherdess, now as 
a peasant, now as a milkmaid.’ Upon one occasion she 
scandalized the court-usher soul of Horace Walpole by 
masquerading at St. James’s in a costume of red flannel. 
As a rule, she carried her innovations triumphantly; but 
now and then she was forced to yield to a will more imper- 
ative than her own. Once the fantastic old King of Bath 
tore off her favorite white apron in the Pump Roon, fling- 
ing it contemptuously among the “ waiting gentlewomen ” 
in the hinder benches. “ None but abigails wore white 
aprons,” he declared ; and the grande dame de par le monde 
made a virtue of a necessity, and submitted. In her own 
entertainments, however, she was as despotic as Nash, 
insisting that people should come early and. leave early, 
and declining to provide the profuse refreshments then 
expected. High-spirited and whimsical no doubt she was ; 
but the stories told of her are probably exaggerated. Those 
who praise her, praise her unreservedly. Her character 
was unblemished. She was truthful; she was honest ; 
she was not a flatterer. And she was certainly fearless, 
for she dared, even in the rudimentary epoch of the two- 
pronged fork, to rally the terrible Dean of St. Patrick’s for 
that deplorable habit—so justly deprecated by the Histo- 
rian of Snobs—of putting his knife in his mouth. When 
she saw the “horrid weapon,” as Thackeray calls it, dart- 
ing down any one’s jaws, she would shriek out in affected 
terror Jest they should do themselves a mischief. She 
seems, although they never really met after her girlhood, 
to have wholly subjugated Swift, whose final tone to her 
comes perilously close to that adulation which in others 
stirred his fiercest scorn. “I will excuse your blots upon 
paper,” he says, writing to her after Gay’s death, “ because 
they are the only blots you ever did or ever will make in 
the whole course of your life.” Further on he refers to 
“the universal, almost idolatrous esteem you have forced 
from every person in two kingdoms, who have the least 
regard for virtue.” It is her peculiar art, he tells her 
again, to “bribe all wise and good men to be her flatter- 
ers.” Swift was no angel; but the praise of Swift out- 
weighs the sneers of Walpole. 

She was the friend of men of letters—this capricious great 
lady—and they have judged her best. To Swift in particular 
it was an attraction that she loved and befriended his favor- 
ite Gay. The earlier part of the brief correspondence from 
which the above quotation is borrowed shows the Duchess 
in her most amiable light; and it was with Gay that it 
originated. From the days of her marriage she had pro- 
tected and petted that fat and feckless fabulist; she had 
championed him in the matter of his second ballad-opera 
in such a way as to procure her own exile from Court; 
and at the time she began to write to Swift, he was domi 
ciled at the Duke’s country house at Ambresbury, or 
Amesbury, near Salisbury, in Wiltshire. Gay begins by 
sending Swift the Duchess’s “ services,” and by wishing 


painted her in this last character in 1s now in the 
Nationa! Portrait Gallery. She has hazel eyes and dark-brown hair. 
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on his own account that Swift could come to England— 
could come to Amesbury. Swift replies with conventional 
acknowledgment of the civility of the lady, whom he had 
not seen since she was a girl. He hears an ill thing of 
her, he says—that she is matre pulchré filia pulchrior, and 
he would be angry she should excel her mother (Jane 
Leveson Gower), who of yore had long been his “ principal 
goddess.” In the letter that succeeds, the Duchess her- 
self adds a postscript to confirm Gay’s invitation. “I 
would fain have you! come,” she writes. “I can’t say 
you'll be welcome; for I don’t know you, and perhaps 
I shall not like you; but if I do not (unless you are 
a very vain person), you shall know my thoughts as 
soon as I do myself.” No mode of address could have 
suited Swift’s humor better ; and part of his next epistle to 
_Gay replies to her challenge in the true Swiftian style. 
He begins very low down on the page—‘“as a mark of 
respect, like receiving her Grace at the bottom of the 
stairs.” He goes on with a protest for form’s sake against 
the imperious manner of her advances, but he argues 
ingeniously that she must like him, since they are both 
unpopular with the Queen. If he comes, “he will,” he 
adds, “ out of fear and prudence, appear as vain as he can, 
that he may not know her thoughts of him.” His closing 
sentences are in Malvolio’s vein. “This is your own 
direction, but it was needless. For Diogenes himself 
would be vain, to have received the honour of being one 
moment of his life in the thoughts of your Grace.” 

After this, Zs épées s’engagent. As to the correspond- 
ence that ensued, opinions differ widely. Warton dis- 
covered “exquisite humour and pleasantry” in Swift’s 
“affected bluntness,” and compares him to Voiture—to 
Waller writing to Sacharissa on her marriage. Later edi- 
tors are less enthusiastic, regarding the whole series of 
letters as “empty, laboured, and childish on both sides.” 
Both of these verdicts are extreme. Swift tempering 
candor by compliment is an unusual but not an impossible 
spectacle, while the Duchess writes exactly as one would 
expect her to write with Swift’s fast friend at her elbow. Gay, 
knowing that she will probably follow him, warns Swift 
playfully that she has her antipathies, that she likes her 
own way, that she is very frank, and that in any disputes 
he must take her side. Thereupon her Grace takes up 
the pen herself : 


Write I must, particularly now, as I have an opportunity to 
indulge my predominant passion of contradiction. I do, in the 
first place, contradict most things Mr. Gay says of me, to deter 
you from coming here; which, if you ever do, I hereby assure 
you, that, unless I like my own way better, you shall have yours ; 
and in all disputes you shall convince me, if you can... . I 
would fain know you, for I often hear more good likeable things 
[of you] than it is possible any one can deserve. Pray, come, 
that I might find out something wrong; for I believe most 
women have an inconceivable pleasure to find out any faults 
except their own. 


That this fashion of writing, so new to him, should not 
have captivated Swift is impossible. He could not accept 
the invitation; but at least he could prolong the corre- 
spondence. In his next letter he enters upon prelimi- 
naries. He is old, dull, peevish, perverse, morose. Has 
she a clear voice ?—and will she let him sit at her left 
hand, for his right ear is the better? Can the parson of 
the parish play at backgammon, and hold his tongue ? 
Has she a good nurse among her women, in case he should 
fancy himself sick? How long will she maintain him and 
his equipage if he comes? A week or two later,in the 
form of another postscript to Gay, follows the reply of the 
Duchess : 


It was Mr. Gay’s fault that I did not write sooner; which if I 
had, I should hope you would have been here by this time; for 
I have to tell you, all your articles are agreed to; and that I 
only love my own way, when I meet not with others whose ways 
I like better. I am in great hopes that I shall approve of 
yours; for to tell you the truth, 1 am at present a little tired 
of my own. I have not a clear or distinct voice, except when 
I am angry; but I am a very good nurse, when people don’t 
fancy themselves sick. Mr. Gay knows this; and he knows how 
to play at backgammon. Whether the parson of the parish 


can, I know not ; but if he cannot hold his tongue, I can. Pray set 
out the first fair wind, and stay with us as long as ever you please, 
I cannot name my fixed time, that I shall like to maintain you 
and your equipage ; but if I don’t like you, I know I can so far 
govern my temper, as to endure you for about five days. So 
come away directly; at all hazards you'll be allowed a good 
breathing time. I shall make no sort of respectful conclusions, 
for till I know you, I cannot tell what I am to you. 


And so the correspondence, always conducted on the 
one side by Gay and kind protectress, or Gay and the 
Duke, lingers on until arrived to Swift that fatal missive 
from Pope and Arbuthnot announcing Gay’s sudden death 
—a missive which, overmastered by a foreboding of its 
contents, he kept unopened for days. At a later date 
some further correspondence followed between Swift and 
the Duchess. But he liked best her postscripts to his 
dead friend’s letters. ‘They made up,” he told Pope, 
unaffectedly, “a great part of the little happiness I could 
have here.” . 

Swift survived Gay for nearly fifteen years, and the 
Duchess lived far into the reign of George III. In the 
changing procession of Walpole’s pages one gets glimpses 
of her from time to time, generally emphasized by some 
malicious anecdote or epithet. At the coronation she 
returned to Court, appearing with perfectly white hair. 
Yet, four years before her death, Walpole says of her that 
(by twilight) you would “sooner take her for a young 
beauty of an old-fashioned century than for an antiquated 
goddess of this age.” Her perennial charms indeed 
seduced him into panegyric, and one day, in 1771, she 
found these verses on her toilet-table, wrung from her 
most persistent detractor : 


To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Will for a day engage, 

But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age! 


She was then seventy-one. In later life she was often at 
her seat of Drumlanrig, in Dumfriésshire ; and Scott, in his 
Journal, under date of August, 1826, speaks of the “ Walk” 
by the river Nith, which she had formed, and which still 
went by her name. Her peculiarities, over which her 
friend Mrs. Delany sighs plaintively, did not abate with 
age; but her kind heart remained. She died in Savile 
Row in 1777, of a surfeit of cherries, and was buried at 


Durrisdeer. 


Barnard College 
By Ella Weed 


It is interesting to note the different routes by which 
colleges for men have approached the subject of educating 
women. The first promoters of schemes for giving women 
education through colleges already established seem to have 
regarded co-education pure and simple as the only possible 
solution. Ann Arbor, Cornell, and other less important 
bodies accepted this dictum, and, after the first excite 
ment, the friction entailed, if any, has attracted no atten- 
tion outside the immediate circle of these colleges. Then 
came the English affiliated colleges, which had grown from 
private classes instructed by University professors and 
other properly qualified persons. They were built upon 
the principle of offering the same education, although not 
necessarily by the same teaching staff, and making the one 
point of contact between the University and the Woman's 
College the examination. Later on, when university 
courses were asked for by women properly equipped, it was 
found that, if given at all, these courses, which for obvious 
reasons could not be repeated, must be opened to women. 
Thus co-education came to stand for a different thing in 
university work from the idea which it represented when 
applied to undergraduate study, and to less mature stu- 
dents. 

The Harvard Annex represents a different point of 
view. It has strengthened the English scheme of making 
he examination the point of contact between the mother 
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college and the annex by its ruling that all instruction 
shall be given by Harvard men. 

Columbia College took still another position. It recog- 
nized officially a college for women, where instruction was 
to be given as far as possible by Columbia instructors, but 
reserved the right of appointment where a deviation from 
this principle was absolutely necessary, thus practically 
assuming all responsibility for the instruction. The sig- 
nificant point in the character of this annex is the award- 
ing of the Columbia degrees to students educated by Bar- 
nard College. 

And now, on the day that we hear of St. Andrew’s liberal 
action, Yale has come forward with a frésh solution, one 
which in its tentative stage possibly offers the fewest prac- 
tical difficulties. It has promised to open all university 
courses to women who have earned the bachelor’s degree. 

Whatever be the method of securing identity of educa- 
tion, whatever be the recognition, whatever be the differ- 
ence in the approach, it is impossible to look at these facts 
without seeing that the men who hold in their possession 
the privileges of the highest intellectual training are, as a 
body, willing to share them with women, provided that 
some direct and simple plan can be proved successful. 
All of these relations can be properly understood only by 
regarding them as probationary. Yale College proposes 
to test the fitness of women to the highest learning by 
examining the undergraduate work so far done by other col- 
leges. The University of Columbia has put the under- 
graduate education of women under its own direction upon 
trial. However, before the end of Barnard’s third year, 
the University has signified its approval of the work done 
by opening a large number of graduate courses to women. 
This direct testimony to the confidence in its work is 
something of which Barnard is justly proud, but there is a 
side upon which the close connection with Columbia has 
made the maintenance of the same standards exceedingly 
difficult. 

No one in New York City can have failed to wonder at 
the extraordinary strides which Columbia has made in 
public confidence under the administration of President 
Low. It is a little more than two years since his inaugural 
address presented a clearly defined policy which seemed to 
those who listened to it like the delightful dream of a 
glorious but distant future. In those two years so much 
of that dream has become reality that lookers-on have come 
to believe that all the rest—and more—must follow as a 
matter of course. The establishment of the Department 
of Biology, the reorganization of the Law School, the con- 
solidation with the College of Physicians and Surgeons— 
these are among the great events by which the extraordi- 
nary development of the present University is known to 
the public. But the radical changes involved in permitting 
students at the end of the Junior year to make such elec- 
tions as shall give the Senior year value in the work 
required for the Doctor’s and Master's degrees have thrown 
upon Barnard College obligations which were not hers 
when she made the original contract with Columbia, and 
which, even with what may be called a most encouraging 
outlook, she will find it a strain to meet. And now Colum. 
bia proposes to move to Bloomingdale, and Barnard Col- 
lege is confronted by the necessity of following the Univer- 
sity. While the decision is not one requiring immediate 
concern, still the question is there. | 

The students of Barnard College are and must be the 
girls of New York City. The problem is a purely educa- 
tional one. It involves none of the puzzling questions 
which present themselves to those who are intrusted with 
the care and guidance of girls removed from their own 
homes. The. College cannot fail to be a powerful factor 


in securing thorough education for the girls who do not go ° 


to College, since no school that is doing good work for one 
Class of students will do poor work for another. Schools 
that live at all must be well equipped and well adminis- 
tered. It seems as if there ought to be no need to emphasize 
this right of Barnard College to cordial and generous sup- 
port from the citizens of New York. It is true that-all 


os colleges, and some old ones, struggle for years. 
ven Columbia has gone a-begging for two millions. 
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There is a popular impression, which seems to attach 
itself to Columbia and all that is hers, that Barnard College 
has enough money for its needs. No good college has 
enough money for its needs, but Barnard has especially suf- 
fered from the impression that she is enjoying an income 
from the fund generously awarded to her by the executors of 
the estate of the late Daniel B. Fayerweather. The settle- 
ment upon the conditions of the will and the deed of gift 
cannot be made for some time to come. If she had this 
money in hand, together with the five founders’ subscrip- 
tions, whose payment was made contingent upon the secur- 
ing of other sums which should bring the fund up toa 
hundred thousand dollars, this endowment, together with 
the income derived from annual subscriptions and students’ 
fees, would put the College in a very comfortable position. 

It should be gratefully noted that the founders, Mrs. 
Seth Low, Mrs. J. J. Goodwin, Jacob H. Schiff, James 
Talcott, and J. Pierrepont Morgan, in addition to these 
five-thousand-dollar pledges, have been over and over 
again most generous donors. 

It must not be understood that Barnard College is in a 
despondent attitude. The permanency of her work, or 
rather the fact that public opinion recognizes its perma- 
nency, has been demonstrated by the Fayerweather gift, 
the founders’ pledges, and the more recent generosity 
which has within a few weeks given to the college founda- 
tions for a senior mathematical prize and a botanical schol- 
arship. The outlook for the coming year is remarkable in 
respect of the size of the incoming class. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Barnard College, to which 
the Trustees of Columbia were invited to hear a report of 
what had been accomplished, the President of Columbia Col- 
lege suggested a possibility which is worth consideration. It 
was his view that the same reason which makes the under- 
graduate department of Columbia small will bring lar e 
classes to Barnard. The same parents who may prefer to 
send their sons out of a large city for study will prefer to 
keep their daughters at home. Barnard, then, has many 
reasons for encouragement. She has earned the right to 
appeal to the intelligent understanding of the community 
in which she lives and for which she works, for liberal pro- 
vision for her future. 

The botanical department alone requires a large endow- 
ment to carry out what it has well begun. It has so far 
outgrown its present quarters and equipment that the 
question is before the College of refusing admission to the 
new class which has applied for the lectures announced by 
Dr. Gregory for next year. 

The friends of the young College should carefully con- 
sider the present situation. With the funds in hand and 
pledged, Barnard College could have kept pace with the 
Columbia of the past. That she finds herself, at the end 
of three years, confronting the necessities as well as the 
advantages of a remarkable progress is due, we like to 
think, in part to herself, but she gratefully acknowledges 
that it is largely the momentum given by the new Colum- 
bia which has placed her to-day in her position of pride 


and poverty. 


Midnight and Morning 
By Israel Jordan 


To one more day of sin and vanities 

Twelve clanged the tower clock. I puffed my breath— 
A smoking wick, gross darkness. On the roof 

The raindrop pattered. So I slumbered. ... Lo! 
The lifting of the lids, such glory in the east, 

Myself a man, a white page to my pen, 

And radiant spirits of the storied past 

Thronging expectantly and chorusing, 

“ The resurrection! God hath need of thee !” 


Nothing great was ever achieved withont enthusiasm. 
€merson. 
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In Newness of Life 


An Easter Story 
By Mrs. S. W. Weitzel 


a HERE are three Hickories—Hickory 
Hill, Hickory Center, and Hickory 

pee Station. This is a fact which, from 

une till September, everybody tries 
3 to keep in mind; otherwise there 
is likely to be trouble with letters 
and telegrams. But in March and 
April, when everybody is hard at 
work instead of drinking liquid ether 
on the heights, nobody thinks of the Hickories at all. 

It was sixty years ago or more when old Silas Stirling, 

now known as “the original Stirling,” came into posses- 
sion, at the town clerk’s office, of certain acres of upland 
meadow, ridge, and forest, situate seven miles from the 
center of Hickory township. Title-deeds confer more or 
less according to one’s grasp. When Silas told out his 
toil-earned coins, he claimed in exchange the lands apper- 
taining to Hickory Hill to the depth of his plowshares 
beneath and the height of his apple trees above. The gain 
that was to come from what was not in the bond—from 
fathoms of crystal air, leagues of sunny distance, and the 
great wall of purple, cloud-crowned mountains in the back- 
ground—the gain that was to come to him and his from 
these, he counted as lightly as most of us count the wealth 
we do not pay for. 
_ But times have changed. To-day, in place of the old 
red farm-house, stands “ Stirling’s” on the Hill, known the 
continent over. And all the smiling intervale is dotted 
with points of rest where tired men and women come once 
a year to forget themselves and be made as little children. 
“ A wool-buyer,” to reverse the Jewish proverb, “ makes a 
wool-seller,” and new forces have evolved new instincts 
and capacities in the simple mental organism of these 
upland folk. 

The Center, however, is still simply the Center. And 
Mr. Enos Plumb, postmaster and deacon, is, so to speak, 
the center of the Center. At the Center stands the church, 
at the Center is the post-office, at the Center is the store 
kept, in conjunction with the post-office, by Mr. Plumb. 
At the center, reasons Mr. Plumb, should be the hotels 
and boarding-houses, if hotels and boarding-houses there 
must be. At the Center should be the railroad station 
and telegraph office, if railroad and telegraphs are toler- 
ated at all. For the railroad, though, with great impartial- 
ity, it had made its station on the flats, six miles from the 
Hill in one direction and eight from the Center in another— 
the railroad was not less offensive to Mr. Plumb than 
Stirling’s and the boarding-houses. Impartiality is a virtue 
seldom appreciated, and the railroad by its course incurred 
the resentment of both the Hill and the Center. Yet, in 
spite of disfavor, a little settlement at once sprang up in 
that quarter, and this was Hickory Station. Here lived 
the Meeker girls, and one of them became the telegraph 
operator at the station. And here “ poor Asa Stirling,” 
after years of aimless wandering, established himself and 
his limp young wife on a little, unthrifty farm adjoining the 
railroad. 

Old Silas Stirling left six children. But three alone 
concern our story—Silas on the Hill, Asa on the flats, and 
Merilla, the daughter, who, by one of those anomalies not 
unusual in women, surprised her little world, contradicted 
herself, and changed the current of her being by marry- 
ing, late in life, her family’s opposite and antitype and 
almost open enemy—Deacon Enos Plumb, of Hickory 
Center. Asa was the baby, regarded in his childhood by 
his amily and friends as a marvel of virtue and smartness, 
He read the Bible through at four years, and while in his 
teens he wrote a “ piece ” which was printed in the Shire- 
town paper, and cut out and carefully cherished by many 
of his friends. But smartness soon passed, in the estima- 


tion of Hickory, to less respected qualities. Asa began to 


be known as an “odd sheep.” He could not make out a 
board bill, nor was he to be found among those who con: 
gregated on the barrels at the back of the store to 
sympathize with Mr. Plumb. He seemed to belong 
nowhere. He* played the flute and cabinet organ, 
But he did nothing very well. He did not get on. He 
had no faculty. And now he had come back to live at 
Hickory Station. With his young wife he attended church 
at the Center, and they volunteered to take charge of the 
singing. They got up a choir. They introduced a new 
hymn-book, and one Sunday they got the minister to sug. 
gest that the old custom of turning to face the choir during 
the singing be discontinued by the congregation. It was 
antiquated, the preacher said, and awkward and embar. 
rassing to all concerned. These were the very words he 
used. And was it to be supposed, asked Mr. Enos Plumb, 
that the good people of Hickory Center would sit still in 
their seats and listen to such epithets, inspired, as every 
one knew, by Asa and his choir? They did not sit still, 
They rose in their strength. In four weeks they scattered 
the choir, and Deacon Plumb himself now started the tunes. 
Poor Asa went back to his strip of land by the railroad, 
with his limp young wife for company. They both looked 
discouraged, the Meeker girls said. 

And Merilla—the Deacon’s wife? If Asa could only 
have guessed it, his poor little “ piece ”’ still lay, yellow and 
worn, between the leaves of his sister’s Bible! If Asa 
could only have guessed it, she had more than once been 
on the point of stopping after church to speak to him and 
his young wife! But Merilla was not the woman to look 
back from the plow. She had married Enos Plumb. Her 
husband’s views of Hickory matters were now her own, and 
held with a fierceness even exceeding his. Her husband’s 
strictures on Silas’s course in making his purchases in Bos- 
ton instead of at the Center, her husband’s jealousy of 
the red and yellow coaches, her husband’s resentment of 
the line of telephone poles striding boldly across the coun- 
try from the railroad to the Hill and turning their backs 
on the Center, her husband’s disapproval of summer 
boarders, her husband’s intolerance of any movement 
in the church which did not originate with himself—these 
were all become hers, with an added infusion of bitterness 
from her own disappointed, unsatisfied, daily narrowing 
life. As for Silas at the Hill, he could afford, in his pros- 
perity, to ignore both the Center and poor Asa. He 
declared himself disgusted with the whole concern, and 
on Sundays he got out his glittering coaches and drove 
those of his guests who chose to go, conspicuously through 
the Center and over to Shiretown to church. 

And so the three-cornered quarrel grew into a settled 
feud. The poor little church grew weaker and weaker, 
more meager, more spiritless, more un-Christlike. Minis 
ter after minister came and went, unable to induce any 
spiritual growth against the solid wall of human selfish- 
ness, rancor, and uncharitableness that divided the com- 
munity. It began to seem as if things would never be 
better till the present generation passed away, and forget 
fulness tardily did the work of forgiveness. But there 
were a few souls even. in Hickory that had not defiled 
their garments. There were a few who took no part in 
the disputes, and who prayed and watched for better things. 
Among these few were the Meeker girls and Eliza Gid- 
dings. 

I said, to begin with, that in March and April nobody 
thinks of the Hickories. This is not strictly true, how- 
ever, for in early April of a certain year a provident gentle- 
man of Boston sent up a telegram in regard to summer 
quarters for his wife and children. The telegram came to 
Almira Meeker on a Friday afternoon, and she took It 
home with her and told Susan about it. ‘‘ We must carry 
it up before Sunday, mud or no mud,” she said. “ They 
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won't be likely to be down to the station; nothing doing 
at this season, and Silas and his wife in Florida.” 

“We'll take it to the clerk, and see Liza at the same 
time. I’m glad of an errand, for I do think Asa’s folks 
ought to know how sick he is,” said Susan, in answer. “I 
felt like telling Merillalast Sunday. But I declare I didn’t 
dare to. I wisht I had more faith,” 

“1 don’t see what faith has got to do with it,” said the 
younger sister. 

“Well, I do,” answered Susan. “It strikes me that 
faith and courage ain’t far from being the same thing. 
However, we can tell Eliza, and she will tell Merilla if she 
thinks best.” 

They could not get off very early the next day. Almira 
was delicate, and in the night she came near having one 
of her bad attacks. But she got up at six o’clock, never- 
theless, and did her share of the work, and when they had 
finished the baking, and had their dinner, and caught the 
horse and harnessed him, the sisters set out on the muddy 
road for their six miles’ drive to the Hill. 

Eliza was the housekeeper at “ Stirling’s,” and they 
found her established in one of the wings with the clerk 
and a few servants. She saw them coming, and gave them 
a cup of tea, and gave the telegram to the clerk, and 
heard the story about poor Asa. 

He had been real miserable, the sisters said, ever since 
Thanksgiving—he and his wife too. She had a little 
baby, and it died, and they both had been poorly ever 
since. About three weeks ago he took cold, and it ran 
into a low fever, and he had been sick now fifteen days, 
and the fever hadn’t turned yet. The doctor said he 
might pull through, but it was very doubtful. 

The next day was Sunday—Easter Sunday. And it was 
one of those wonderful days that are sometimes sent in 
April, and seem to come straight down from heaven witha 
special message. The sky was as blue as a June sky, and 
the few clouds in it were summer clouds. Everything was 
hurrying to get up into the light and to put on its wings if 
ithad any. You heard the water gurgling along the sides 
of the road, and there were a few flies and moths to be 
seen. Some of the evergreens had taken on new tips of 
light green since last night. 

When Mrs. Deacon Plumb opened her window in the 
morning, she heard a robin singing, and while she was 
getting breakfast a bluebird flew past. She almost spoke 
to her husband about it. But shedid not, after all. When 
they sat down to breakfast, she merely said it was a pleas- 
ant Sunday, and she was glad—they had had so many 
stormy ones. Mr. Plumb replied that if this held out 
there’d be early plowing this year. 

When they crossed the green to the church, about half- 
past ten o'clock, the Sunday-school was concluding its ses- 
sion. Eliza conducted the singing in Sunday-school, and she 
had chosen for the last hymn, “ Mary to her Saviour’s tomb.” 
They were singing it to the old tune of Martyn, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Plumb came in. It sounded real good, Merilla 
thought, and she remembered that they used to sing it at 
home for family prayers Sunday mornings. Through all 
the verses Merilla listened, but she did not feel inclined to 
join in the singing, though her husband nudged her twice 
and was surprised by her silence and rather peculiar expres- 
sion. The fact was, a vision of the old sitting-room at 
home had taken complete possession of her mind—a vis- 
ion of her father and mother, of the sisters who had died 
young, and of her little brother Asa looking over the 
book with her and running his chubby finger along the 
line, 

_itwas Easter Sunday. But the church at Hickory paid 
little attention to special occasions. Deacon Plumb did 
not approve of “times and seasons,” and there was nobody 
else now to decide upon anything. However, the Meeker 
girls had brought over to-day a single calla lily, grown in 
their sunny kitchen window, and uncommonly large and 
beautiful. “It came out yesterday,” said Susan, “ just in 
ume, and I declare I couldn’t make up my mind to leave 
‘tat home. It seemed to me like the weather this morn- 
ing—so full of the story that it couldn’t hold in.” They 
had broken off a great branch of their rose-geranium to go 
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with it, and put it in a white vase, and when Sunday-school 
was over, Susan brought it forward and set it on the step 
by the communion-table with a reverent face and a sweet 
feeling that she was doing, though in a very humble, simple 
way, a little something for her risen Lord. The minister 
to-day was one of the long succession of supplies they had 
had for a year or more. He had ridden over from Shire- 
town, and looked as if he had enjoyed it. I do not 
know that there was anything remarkable about the ser- 
mon. With a skylike that blazing in at the plain glass win- 
dows there was not much need of a sermon. And some- 
body had been sensible enough to open one of the windows, 
and the sound of running water and once or twice a robin’s 
song came in. Perhaps neither Mr. Plumb nor his wife, 
who were always attentive listeners, could have passed an 
examination on that sermon. There was a good deal 
about “newness of life”—that phrase kept ringing in 
Merilla’s ears for several days—and about throwing off 
any death-like evil or sin we might have in our hearts on 
this sacred day of our Lord’s resurrection. It was a 
good day, the preacher said, to. shake ourselves free 
from any mean chrysalis of selfishness and narrow- 
ness in which we might have been bound, and rise into 
the higher, freer life with Christ. Merilla heard all these 
words, and their spirit, if not their literal sense, must have 
reached the centers of her consciousness. But her mind, 
so far as she was cognizant, was completely given up toa 
very different matter. Eliza had told her about Asa, and 
no other subject seemed to her to occupy any part of her 
thoughts. After church, when she and her husband 
walked home, they had little to say to one another. But 
that was nothing unusual. They were taciturn by habit, 
and increasingly so. They had their cold dinner, and 
then the Deacon sat down to his weekly religious paper, 
and his wife went into her bedroom. She sat in the 
rocking-chair in the sunshine, and after awhile it was so 
warm she opened the window. So Asa’s wife had had a 
little baby. And she could remember when Asa himself 
was a baby. It made her feel old, and she began to count 
up the years. She was really getting on. And for years 
now she had had nothing to do with her brothers. She 
thought she would read a little in the new book she got 
at Sunday-school. But it did not interest her. She 
opened her Bible, and that little yellow scrap—Asa’s 
piece—dropped out. Asa was sick, Eliza said, and might 
not pull through. The woman grew restless and went up- 
stairs into the empty upper rooms, and then on into the 
garret. It was warm—almost as warm as summer—up 
there. The spiders were having a lively time of it, and 
some flies were buzzing at the windows. The whole place 
was filled with the odors of dried herbs. How good that 
sassafras smelled! And spearmint and dill also made 
themselves recognized. There was snake-root too. That 
was good foracough. “ He’s had a little cough for some 
months,” Eliza said. How many times their mother had 
pulled them through long sicknesses with these herbs when 
they were children! She snatched at the bag of snake- 
root, and then at one and another of the bags, and took out 
something from each. Then, taking a newspaper from a 
pile under the eaves, she wrapped them all carefully 
together. After that she went down to her room again 
and read two chapters in Chronicles. ' 

Strangely enough, Mr. Plumb was restless also this 
afternoon. He finished his paper sooner than usual, and 
put on his overshoes and went out. He walked all about 
the garden, up and down all the paths, and out among the 
raspberries. There were soft knots on all the bushes, 
which meant the swelling of life within, and here and 
there some green thing thrust up its head from the earth. 
On his way back, on one of the beds the Deacon found a 
tiny flower. He didn’t know what they called it. He had 
seen thousands like it in his life, but had never paid them 
much attention. ‘To-day he stopped short and looked at 
this little thing some minutes. It had struggled up out of 


the soil, and had a smirch of mud on one of its petals. It 
did not look very “ peart,” but it was there—out of its 
prison and drinking the sunshine and air of the upper 
world. Mr. Plumb had a thought of picking it to show to 
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his wife. But he did not. He walked on towards the 
door, and in a moment forgot the flower, in his astonish- 
ment at the sight which next met his eyes. His wife 
came out with her bonnet on and a strange look of deter- 
mination on her face. ‘“ Mr. Plumb,” she said, “I do’ 
know but what I’ll go over to Asa’s and carry these herbs and 
things.” Determination was on her face, but her speech 
was the accustomed rustic speech of reticence and caution. 
Mr. Plumb was astonished, certainly. But his wife was 
perhaps still more so when, after looking at her fixedly 
for a few long seconds, he answered: “ Well, wait a few 
minutes, Merilla, and I guess I’ll hitch up and take you 
over.” They took their drive in absolute silence, and 
when they reached Asa’s, Mr. Plumb said he wouldn’t 
go in, he would sit in the wagon and wait. He had not 
waited long when she came out again with a white apron 
tied over her gown. “I guess I’d better stay all night,” 
she said ; “ 1’m needed.” So the Deacon drove home alone. 

Asa Stirling recovered. He always said it was the herb 
tea that cured him, and very likely it was. When Silas 
and his wife came home the next week, Almira told them 
all about it, and they went right over before driving home. 
Both Silas and his wife were really kind-hearted people, 
and if they could afford to quarrel, they could much better 
afford to make up. It was a momentary shock to meet 
Deacon Plumb and Merilla in the sitting-room, but the 
men, after an instant’s pause, shook hands, and though the 
women cried a little, there was not much said, and it was 
not nearly so awkward as might have been expected. 
When Asa was strong enough, Silas said that he and his 
wife must both come up to the Hill for a little rest. And 
then it was discovered that Asa’s low-lying fields were just 
the thing for market fruits and vegetables; and Silas 
engaged to take enormous daily supplies just as fast as 
Asa could raise them. Asa’s wife, moreover, whom they 
all had regarded as shiftless, was found to have a decided 
gift for putting up preserves and jellies, and Silas offered 
liberal prices for all of these she could furnish. The poor 
young couple soon brightened up, and were “ more like 
folks,” Almira Meeker said. They were the kind of people 
who need the approbation and countenance of their fel- 
lows, and, having these, they were useful and happy. They 
went to church as soon as they were able, and helped in 
various ways; and as congregational singing was now the 
practice, there was no question about music. 

As for the poor little church, it certainly rose to new 
life, and put on its beautiful garments after that Easter 
Sunday. It was said that Deacon Plumb made a few 
remarks at the evening meeting on Easter Sunday. It was 
a small meeting—only about twenty there—but Susan 
Meeker, who was one of the twenty, having remained up 
at the Center overnight, said she wouldn’t have missed 
those remarks for a hundred dollars; and after that meet- 
ing it seemed as if people always spoke and thought of Mr. 
Plumb a little differently. It was not the time of year fora 
revival ; but there was a revival, nevertheless, all through 
that spring and summer, through plowing and haying and 
harvest. The meetings filled up, and were unusually 
interesting, and many were added to the church. Some of 
the summer guests, when they came, helped on with a will. 
Silas iold his boarders that it was more convenient to drive 
to the Center on Sundays, and it was a struggling little 
church, and he liked to encourage it. A new minister 
came in the course of the summer, and stayed to bless the 
parish many years. | 

“‘T wonder what started it all,” said Almira Meeker to 
Susan: “that splendid day, or the sermon, or Asa’s sick- 
ness, or what ?” 

“*T was the Spirit of the Lord, that’s what it was,” her 
sister answered ; “ and whether he come in the blue sky, 
or by his providence, or straight down into the hearts of his 
people, I guess it don’t make much difference.” 


Childhood map do withont a grand purpose, but 


manhood cannot. 
3. Wolland. 
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A Fallen City 


By Philip Bourke Marston 


Gazing upon some city wrecked by war, 
The stranger, standing in its ruined square, 
O’er which broods low the stagnant autumn air, 
Marvels at thought that here was once the jar 
Of clashing weapons, while from near and far 
The death-fires blazed, and in their lurid glare 
Gleamed awful faces: women shuddered there, 
And raised frail hands their awful doom to bar. 


Here, too, he ponders, was mirth, once, and song, 
And glad feet danced, and eyes with joy were bright. 


So, in my heart was music sweet and strong 
In long-gone days, and festival, and light— 

Then strife and clamor—now darkness, and the throng 
Of grieving ghosts that haunt the ruins by night. 


Ignorance 


By William Wilberforce Newton 


In one place in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” John Bunyan 
describes a certain companion who went on the same 
journey with Christian and Hopeful to the Celestial City. 
‘“* Here,” he says, “ they met with a very brisk lad that 
came out of that country, and his name was Ignorance.” 
I want to say a few words about this traveling companion, 
who very frequently joins us on our journey through life. 
To be sure that we are right when we are wrong; to think 
that we know a great deal when we know very little; to 
take things into our own hands and drive, when all the 
while we should be quiet and should be taking back seats, 
are signs that we are keeping company with this forward 
youth, this brisk lad “ Ignorance,” and that he is influ- 
encing us in the wrong direction. 

Some time ago I went with Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
through his Children’s Hospital and his St. Agnes’s School 
for Girls. We went through the different wards of his 
hospital and into the different school-rooms, and saw all 
that was to be seen. One thing struck me as I looked 
through the building, and I made a note of it. Over the 
east end of the great school-room of St. Agnes’s Hall, at 
Albany, are these words from the great English statesman 
Mr. Gladstone : 

“ Duty is a power which rises with us in the morning 
and goes to rest with us at night. It is the shadow which 
cleaves to us go where we will, and which never leaves us 
till we leave the light of life.” 

And then I noticed over the stone fireplace in the same 
hall these words, in the Latin, from 1 Cor. iii., 13 : “ / igne 
revelabitur ”’—the fire will reveal it ; or, more literally, “ in 
the fire the revelation will be made.” And somehow I was 
reminded of this “ brisk lad,” Ignorance, who joins him- 
self to our traveling party in the journey of life. 

If we keep close to our duties, we will always find the 
shadow of our duties around us, because when we are 
doing our duty we are walking in the light. But when we 
leave our duty we leave the light, and when we leave the 
light we are in darkness, and there are no shadows 12 
darkness because in darkness there is no light to cast 
them. 

Let us get rid of “ Ignorance ” as a traveling companion, 
because, sooner or later, Ignorance will betray us, and will 
leave us in that land where darkness is and where the light 
of duty never shines. 


| 
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The Home 
The Day of Hope 


Easter Day sits like a center diamond in the circle of the 
year. The days that go before impress the coming of 
this one day, even though we do not notice it. We are 
conscious of a season of preparation. Nature is in a state 
of transition; she seems to be just awakening to a new 
birth, and human life is in sympathy with her. It is this 
waiting and expecting which gives Easter its spiritual 
impulse. It holds the sacred memory of a glimpse of 
perfect human victory before us, It is a day above all 
days. Yet with its joyousness is a restraint, a “‘ Peace, be 
still,’ for the Calvary shadows still linger upon it. 

The human lives that lie open to the touch of God’s 
educating love are hoping through human weakness to 
reach divine strength, are seeking for the power to leave 
Gethsemane in the regal robes of obedience, to stand in 
the glory of the Easter radiance. Without Calvary there 
would have been no Easter; without Gethsemane there 
would have been no triumph of obedience on Calvary. 
Gethsemane was the gate which led to the hill of suffering, 
and both must be passed before the Easter glory makes 
the human divine. The glory of Easter is the inherit- 
ance of those who have known suffering and obedience. 
Easter is the inheritance where each soul enters into 
its possession, untrammeled by human weakness, human 
sin. 

But there is an Easter Day in each year that is full of 
spiritual promise, a forerunner of the final triumph when 
the lesson-book is closed, its last page read with human 
vision. We come, unless dead in sin and indifference, to 
the Lenten service glad of the opportunity the Church 
and the world give for quiet; glad of the days when life 
holds the Life that revealed God to man in daily remem- 
brance. We stop to measure the swing of our life’s pen- 
dulum from the true center. How far off we are! We 
take the record of the spiritual year. Many of us have 
been in the darkness of Gethsemane, some of us in sorrow, 
many of us in conscious sin. How shall we leave it to 
meet the joys of Easter? By catching some ray of the 
divinity which uttered, “ Not my will, but Thine, be 
done ;” “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” By feeling the impulse born of the conse- 
cration that seeks to bring the promise of human _per- 
fection to every soul who strives after it. This is the 
spirit that knows the joys of Easter. Only to these 
souls comes the true Easter joy, whose radiance, shining 
through the year, makes every shadow but the index 
finger pointing to higher things than time holds for us. 
To all others it is an empty day, a day of forms. To 
bring this illumination into life, how closely we must hold 
ourselves to the divine in us, sometimes so hidden by 
worldly cares and ambitions that we shrink from the 
thought of our kinship with our Elder Brother, lest that 
hamper us in our desires and purposes. But the Easter 
Day, so full of memories that uplift men, forces us to sit 
by the wayside, and see that all that holds us is so paltry 
when measured by the standards that gave us Easter. So 


we begin again as little children reaching for a Father’s 
hand, saying : 


Thou love of God, .. . 

Let that old life seem mine—no more 
With limitations as before, 

With darkness, hunger, toil, distress : 
Be all the earth a wilderness ! 

Only let me go on, go on, 
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Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve that Better Land. 


And when Love has brought obedience, with the poet 
we shall see 
The form expand, expand— 
And know him . . . through the dread disguise 
As the whole God within his eyes 
Embraced me. 


Interiors of Summer Cottages 


I. 
By Candace Wheeler 


The instinct of home-making which abides in the minds 
of women is at the present period, and in America, greatly 
stimulated by a very general artistic impulse, a drift of the 
popular mind toward art. The enjoyment of perfected 
methods of manufacture, of beautiful lines and surfaces, of 
exquisite harmonies of color—in short, of the material 
creations of the true artist-artisan—is an almost universal 
feminine experience. It follows that those who are pos- 
sessed of this artistic insight and love of beauty, not only 
find the keenest enjoyment ir. the natural exercise of those 
gifts in house-furnishing, but often produce most charming 
and original effects by the clever choice and happy arrange- 
ment of things which go to make up the home. 

It is true that they sometimes fail in compassing the 
fitness or appropriateness which makes the full perfection 
of this beautiful art, and shirk the preliminary study which 
is necessary to thorough completeness. They are apt to 
follow fancy and taste not based upon the requirements of 
circumstances, and as a consequence the result is a lack of 
the restfulness and calm which are given by careful fitting 
of beauty upon use. A perfectly furnished house is a 
crystallization of the culture, the habits, and the tastes of 
the family, and not only expresses, but ma&es character. 
Children living in such a home grow up with the knowledge 
of form and color, a sense of beauty and fitness—in short, 
with a standard of taste which stamps them in maturity 
with that unconscious superiority which distinguishes men 
or women whose cultivation has been gradual and unles- 
soned. It is the completeness of a home, which includes 
provision for the mental as well as physical wants of the 
complex human creature, which makes some houses so 
much more delightful than others, and may add to the 
simplicity of the modest summer cottage a comprehensive 
charm which is entirely lacking in many an elaborate and 
overflowing dwelling. 

A summer cottage is not a difficult problem to deal with, 
if it is constantly remembered that it zs a summer cottage, 
to be used through only a portion of the year, and that 
portion when “ out-of-doors,” with its large bounty of light 
and air, is really a part of the house and home life. When 
these conditions are not fully recognized and understood, 
it argues a total want of the home-making instinct, and an 
absence of the usual feminine gift of color, should the 
house fail to be satisfying and even charming. 

After the purpose of the house is fully considered, its posi- 
tion comes in also, as a condition to be constantly remem- 
bered, since much and lasting charm is derived from harmony 
of motive in decoration, and choice of color as appropriate 
to place. Whatever design appears in wall-decoration or 
hangings is far more effective if it bears some relation to 
the surroundings and place of the house. It goes without 
saying that classic forms and highly artificial designs are 
not appropriate in cottages of the character we are consid- 
ering, and also that furniture should be simpler and lighter 
than in houses intended for constant family living. While 
chairs and sofas should be entirely without elaborate up- 
holstery, hangings and cushions can be made of some well- 
colored cotton or linen material which wind and sun and 
dampness cannot spoil, and of which the freshness can 
always be restored by laundrying. These are general 
rules, appropriate to all summer cottages. 

A house which is to be closed for six or eight months of 
the year should really, to be consistent, be inexpensively 
furnished ; and by inexpensively I do not necessarily mean 
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cheaply, and certainly not flimsily, furnished. The quality 
of durability, as applied to furniture, is one of the elements 
of beauty, since the sentiment of the home, the power of 
association, depend upon this quality. A house hung 
with muslins and tied with ribbons may undoubtedly pos- 
sess a pretty grace and freshness of its own, but it belongs 
to exotic life, and not to the healthy, natural, every-day 
experiences of a growing family. It may also be laid 
down as a general rule that the summer cottage should 
dispense with carpets. Rugs and mattings it may have in 
plenty, and walls painted in soft and solid colors which 
will furnish the background for draperies and furniture. 
Such walls will withstand the action of damp and unwarmed 
air, which is so fatal to the paper-hung rooms of much- 
closed summer cottages. 

If the house is by the sea, the walls should repeat, with 
many variations, the tones of sea and sand and sky: the 
_ gray-greens of sparse grasses and rushes ; the blues which 

change from blue to green with every cloud-shadow ; the 
pearl tints which become rose in morning or evening light, 
and the browns and olives of sea mosses and lichens. This 
treatment of color will make the interior of the house a 
part of the great out-of-doors, and create a harmony between 
the artificial shelter and nature. There is philosophy in 
following, as far as the limitations of simple color will allow, 
the changeableness and fluidity of natural effects along the 
shore, and allowing the mood of the brief summer life to 
fall into entire harmony with the dominant expression of 
the sea. - If, to color in harmony with sea and shore, most 
of the materials used in the furnishing of the house are 
chosen for design based upon or suggested by forms 
belonging to the life of the sea, an impression is produced 
of having entered into complete and perfect harmony 
with the elements and aspects of nature. The artificial- 
ities of life fall more and more into the background, and 
one is refreshed with a sense of having established rela- 
tions with natural surroundings which are entirely harmo- 
nious and satisfactory. 

It may seem very far-fetched to ascribe this influence 
to appropriate furnishings of a house, but the house is 
the shell of the human being, and the mental shape of the 
inmate must necessarily be affected by its most intimate 
surroundings. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the summer house is 
placed in the neighborhood of fields and trees and moun- 
tains, it will be found that strong and positive treatment of 
the interior is more in harmony with nature. Even 
heavier furniture can be used where the house is sur- 
rounded with massive tree-growths; and stronger and 
more positive colors can be used in hangings and draper- 
ies. This is due to the deeper and more positive color- 
ing of a landscape than of a sea view. The masses of 
strong and slightly varying green in foliage, the red-browns 
or vivid greens of fields and crops, the dark lines of tree 
trunks and branches, as well as the unchanging forms of 
rock and hillside, call for a corresponding strength of 
interior effect. It is a curious fact, also, that where a 
house is surrounded with myriads of small natural forms 
of leaves and flowers and grasses, plain spaces of color 
in interiors, or spaces where form is greatly subordinated 
to color, are more grateful to the eye than prominently 
decorated surfaces. A repetition of small forms which 
exist but sparingly in nature, and are for the most part 
hidden under lengths of liquid blue, is pleasing and sug- 
gestive in a home by the sea; but in the country, where 
form is prominent and positive, and prints itself constantly 
upon both mental and bodily vision, unbroken color sur- 
faces are found to be far more agreeable. 

It will be seen that general principles of furnishing 
depend upon arbitrary circumstances and natural surround- 
ings quite as much as upon the character and pursuits of 
the family who are to be lodged, and that the final charm 
of the home is attained by a perfect adaptation of princi- 
ples to conditions both of nature and humanity. 

This is equally true of all classes of houses which are 
to become homes, so that particular directions or rules for 
the sensible and beautiful arrangement of interiors must 
always follow the guiding incidents of class and locality. 
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Hospitality and its Hindrances 
By L. K. S. 


In the early days of the world, hospitality was a matter 
of life and death. The desert wanderer who found himself 
turned away from the Arab tent was consigned to suffer’ 
In the Middle Ages all travel would have been, 
impossible if the pilgrim could not have reckoned on the 
open door of castle and mansion. The same necessity for 
hospitality came down almost to our own day—as long, that 
is, as the isolation of the community continued. 

Fifty years ago this country was sprinkled over with 
homes which were practically as remote from the great 
centers as they had been two hundred years before. No 
daily papers calloused the nerves of their inhabitants with 
reiterated accounts of crimes and casualties; no society 
column made them familiar with the social events of the 
world of fashion. Their long, calm evenings, often, as 
Warrington observed to Pendennis, “ dev’lish long and a 
deal too calm,” were unbroken by any sound save those of 
owls and crickets, or the rumble of a belated stage-coach, 

In such a life the arrival of a guest was an event of 
magnitude. He came bringing not himself alone, but the 
whole outside world. It was no altruistic courtesy, but a 
selfish and sincere desire to hear the news, which drew the 
family circle close about the visitor. As his coming was 
preceded by solitude, it was followed by a period of un- 
broken quiet during which the stranger’s stay was rolled 
as a sweet morsel under the tongue. 

Is it possible for the descendants of these hospitable 
folk to receive a guest in exactly the spirit of their ances 
tors? Manifestly not, any more than they can restore the 
palace minstrel or the castle portcullis. ‘ The old order 
changes, giving place to new ;” and if the virtue of hospi- 
tality is to survive, it must be adapted to existing condi- 
tions. 

There are several enemies which threaten its existence: 
first of all, the passion for travel, which has become almost 
a mania here in America. Our people no longer strike 
deep roots into their native soil. They are potted, not 
planted. Each year develops a new crop of such wander- 
ers, who fill the hotels and small apartments, and have 
neither time nor room for guests. Many, indeed, seek the 
shelter of hotel life as an escape from the burden of domes- 
tic establishments where guests come in at the door, servants 
fly out at the window. 

The effort to keep open house in the city necessitates, 
in addition to the cast-iron legs and india-rubber back 
which Mr. Warner declared essential to farming, a day 
forty-eight hours long, and a nervous system padded with 
cotton- batting. 

The struggle to meet the calls of such a life has made 
many a hostess feel, as a clever woman once said, that her 
epitaph would be, not, “She hath done what she could,” 
but “ She tried to do what she couldn’t.” 

There is no reason why hospitality should be the burden 
it has been allowed to become. The lightening of it s 
not difficult ; it implies simply the recognition of the dis 
tinction between possibilities and impossibilities, The 
arrival of a guest should bring peace and not a sword. 
The best comforts and conveniences which the house 
affords should be put at his disposal, and then it should be 
understood that the day before five o’clock is to be occ 
pied by host and guest independently, while after that hour 
they are to enjoy each other’s society with that ease of 
mind and freedom from care which the close of day brings. 
The guest should be free to attend matinées and exhibr 
tions without comment or apology, while the necessary 
domestic and social life of the family goes on in unchang 
routine. Thus host and guest would meet not only ut 
fatigued, but with new and diverse experiences to discuss. 
I would not be understood as desiring to lessen the atte 
tions paid to a guest, but I would have them offered freely, 
out of a full heart and purse, and not as a necessity of the 
situation. 

This is common sense, and such a system would leave 
more margin for the entertainment of one’s fellow-citizens 
which constitutes the bulk of the hospitality offered in 427 
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town. I say Aospitality, yet it might be dangerous to 
inquire how many of these social functions are prompted 
and presided over by the true presence of that benign 
spirit. Are they not too often the payment of debt, as 
really, if not as materially, as the money handed to th 
butcher or the baker ? : 

“But,” people argue, apologizing where they cannot 
defend, “when we have been sumptuously entertained we 
must return the compliment in as nearly the same style as 
our limitations will allow.” Away with so preposterous a 
fallacy! To genuine hospitality there is no such word as 
« obligation.” “ Give all thou canst—high Heaven rejects 
the love of nicely calculated less or more,” and “ Never yet 
came anything amiss when simpleness and duty tendered 
it.” 

Competition may be the spice of trade, but it is the poi- 
son of society. In vain the reformers cry aloud, “ Sim- 
plify! Simplify!” and, indeed, their meaning is so vague 
that they can hardly expect to make much impression. 
What is simplicity? Obviously, it is one thing for Fifth 
Avenue and another for Five Points. For a recent simple 
ball-room supper there were ordered four hundred terrapin 
—viz., one apiece for our social leaders—while round the 
corner arestaurant advertises itself as “‘ The Gourmet. Full 
regular dinner, twenty-five cents.” From which it appears 
that no social law can be enforced without a unit of measure- 
ment. But if we cannot at a bound attain simplicity, we 
can grasp independence, which is perhaps a better thing. 
The great charm of metropolitan life lies in its sharp con- 
trasts. Why should we not enjoy and appreciate life on 
all sides ?—to-day a dinner on gold plate at the house of 
Croesus, to-morrow chops in a studio cooked by the artist, 
and on the third day bid both quondam hosts to a modest 
feast at our home, where “ good digestion” shall “ wait on 
appetite, and health on both.” 

Let us have done with the imitation of those richer 
than ourselves, which is as much a sham as brass rings or 
French gilt chains, 

In short, let us be fearlessly ourselves, and invite our 
friends to see us, and not to witness our frantic efforts to 
be some one else. ‘The old fable of the frog striving to be 
an ox, and bursting in the process, is repeated every day in 
society. Some people seem to have taken it as their motto 
in life that whatever is worth doing is worth doing “ szwe//,” 
and hence the too evident and depressing fatigue of the 
average hostess. 

I know a critical mother who, feeling that her daughter 
did not take her social duties seriously enough, once 
observed that, apparently, the only difference she made 
for company was to take off the pickles. Of course the 
daughter denied the pickle impeachment, but, had she 
admitted it, there would have been good arguments to 
advance in her defense. 

Some humane citizens of Newport thave placed at the 
foot of every considerable ascent placards bearing the 
inscription: ‘Uncheck your horses going up-hill.” . The 
reminder might well be posted in every household of mod- 
erate means. When the routine of housekeeping fully 
occupies the time of the servants, preparation for company 
is up-hill work, and the check-rein of style might well 
e slackened instead of, as is usual, buckled up another 

ole. 

Of course there is no one who does not cordially desire 
to set his best of good cheer before his guest. The 
danger is that he will, as Emerson puts it, hide himself 
behind a screen of ‘hings, and, in eagerness to put the 
best foot forward, will leave head and heart behind. 

From the beginning of the world feasting has been 
associated with hospitality, and I, for one, should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to see society put on a bread-and-water 
diet; but I think it true, as some one has pointed out in 
regard to Thanksgiving, that our feasts have lost their 
best flavor, because we no longer fast. The over-elabora- 
Gon of entertainment has been carried so far that often 

the toilsome pleasure sickens into pain.” Like all ex- 
Cesses, this tendency is righting itself by reaction. The 
reception has dwindled to the afternoon tea, which may be 
called social protoplasm—the lowest form of life, in which, 
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however, like Huxley, we may discover all social possibili- 
ties. The twenty-course dinner, with its banks of flowers 
and its burden of favors, has given place to that most 
delightful of entertainments known to civilized man—the 


‘little dinner where lights are shaded and only wits flame, 


where the prosperous jest meets the responsive ear, where 
the palate is pleased yet not jaded. At such a feast we are 
tempted to parody Dr. Young and exclaim: “The un- 
devout gastronomer is mad !” 

Yet even a meeting like this lacks the flavor of the fire- 
side friendship, the “ blessed one-to-one ” intimacy which 
can be known only to those who sit together by the flam- 
ing or the smoldering of the midnight fire, to stretch the 
hands of memory forth to its hospitable warmth. Cold 
indeed is the fire which has shone for no guest, and pitiable 
the roof which has sheltered no stranger friend. 

Let us take counsel, then, as to how we may foster this 
gracious hospitality, which is the chief glory of hearth and 
home. How shall we cherish and develop it and still 
reconcile it with all the duties, charitable, domestic, and 
intellectual, of our complex age, and still leave ourselves 
that broad margin of leisure which Thoreau declared as 
beautiful in a life as in a book? 


From the Day’s Mail 
A Symposium on Bread-Making 


A correspondent of The Christian Union not long since 
asked for a receipt for the making of good bread with 
Fleischmann’s yeast-cakes. Among the answers received 
have been the following : 


In answer to “ B. W. M.’s” request in The Christian Union, 
February 27, allow me to offer the following receipt for making 
bread, which I have always found successful : 

Measure six coffee-cups level full of Haxall flour, sift the 
same, add one teaspoon, slightly rounded, of salt, same of sugar, 
and one tablespoon, rounded, of butter. Measure two cups of 
milk after it has been heated quite hot, but not boiled, and one 
cup of hot water. Pour these upon the flour, stirring with a 
knife until somewhat blended. Then take one-half (%) of 
Fleischmann’s yeast-cake, breaking it in small pieces into the 
mixture. Then with the hand knead four hundred strokes, and 
the dough will be ready to cover tightly, to rise all night in a 
warm room. In the morning knead a few minutes, and place 
in two pans, making two small loaves in each pan. Allow these 
to rise for two hours or more, according to temperature, and 
when about twice their original height bake in a moderate oven 
from forty to forty-five minutes. A. M. W. 


Doubtless our correspondent is careful to allow the hot 
milk and water to cool before pouring on the flour; it 
seems from experience that it would be well to dissolve the 
yeast-cake in the milk and water. 


In a recent issue “ B. W. M.” asks receipt for making bread 
with Fleischmann's yeast. If she will give the following direc- 
tions a trial, I feel certain she will agree with me that no form- 
ula for making bread could be more simple or more satisfac- 
tory: One pint of water, one pint of milk, one large tablespoon 
or kitchen spoon of fresh sweet lard, one tablespoon of sugar, 
one tablespoon of salt; add flour enough to make a very stiff 
sponge. Set in warm place over night. In morning add more 
flour. Put on bread-board and knead well for half an hour; 
then let rise again. When quite light make it into loaves for 
the final rising ; do not knead much this time. Place in pans, 
and let rise again; then bake one hour. 

C. A. B. 


To make good bread with Fleischmann’s yeast: Break one- 
half yeast-cake into a large cup of warm water and stir in flour 
enough to make a stiff sponge ; when light, add a pint of warm 
milk, a teaspoonful of salt, and a tablespoonful of sugar. Stir in 
flour to make it quite stiff—as much as you can easily stir. Let 
rise. When light, flour your molding-board and turn bread on, 
and mix just enough flour to keep it from sticking. Grease 
pans with butter and put bread in. Let rise again, then bake 
three-quarters of an hour. This is much nicer than bread 
kneaded. 


I would like to tell “B. W. M.” my way of making bread 
with Fleischmann’s yeast. I would like to say, first, however, a 
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great deal depends on the kind of flour used. “ Minn. Patent,” 
made from hard spring wheat, is best for bread; this not only 
makes finer, more nutritious bread than the cheaper grades of 
flour, but more bread can be made from the same weight of 
flour—a fact few housekeepers know. 

Boil two large potatoes, mash, and put through a sieve; add 
the water in which they were boiled, and enough more to make 
a quart. 

‘While your potatoes are boiling, take one two-cent cake of 
Fleischmann’s yeast, place in a cup, add a teaspoon of sugar, 
fill the cup half full of warm water, and let it standin a warm 
place till wanted ; in from ten to fifteen minutes this should be 
dissolved, and will look “light.” Warm your “ wetting,” which 
should be lukewarm in summer, and warm, but never scalding, 
in winter. Stir in flour, adding the yeast and a teaspoon of 
salt, till you cannot stir the batter with a spoon. 

Flour your molding-board, turn the batter on it, rubbing the 
bowl clean with flour. _. 

Knead, adding flour gradually as needed, till the dough is 
firm and smooth, and will not stick readily tothe board. Grease 
the bowl before placing the dough in it to rise, so it will turn 
out nicely, and grease the top of the dough, to prevent a thin 
crust formirg while rising ; sweet melted butter should be used. 

If the room is kept the right temperature, seventy-five degrees, 
and the dough well covered, it will be light in about three hours, 
and should be immediately molded into loaves, the top greased 
again, covered, and left to rise. 

When the loaves have risen to twice their size, bake. If four 
loaves have been made, it will bake in three-quarters of an hour. 
If the loaves are larger, an hour should be given to it. I think 
if “« B. W. M.” begins in the morning and follows these direc- 
tions closely, she will think this a simple way to make good 
bread, and have it out of the oven by noon. 


After years of struggle, 1 awakened to the fact that wholesome» 
delicious bread could be made every time of trial, by following 
an exact rule, which I send with pleasure to “ B. W. M.,” assur- 
ing her that my daughter, fourteen years old, has made it 
repeatedly, with ease and delight. 

To three pints of flour, sifted twice, add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one even tablespoonful of granulated sugar, half of a compressed 
yeast-cake (Fleischmann’s) dissolved in a teacup of cold water, 
one pint cold boiled milk, and a piece of lard size of an egg ; 
mix all thoroughly, and let rise over night; in morning put the 
whole on kneading-board, with just enough flour to keep from 
sticking, and knead ten minutes. Divide and place in two 
medium-sized tins, and let rise again until near the top of same, 
then bake in a good hot oven forty minutes, when they should 
assume a beautiful brown color, top, sides, and bottom. While 
hot, if desired, spread all over with a very small quantity of 
butter, which makes the crust tender instead of hard. 

Mrs. O. B. H. 


Not long since a paragraph on the woman’s page of one 
of our daily papers gave the following receipt for the mak- 
ing of bread: About three quarts of flour, two Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast-cakes, milk or water enough to handle the 
dough with ease, a tablespoonful of salt, and one of sugar. 
The bread should be made before breakfast, which the 
writer supposes in most houses to be served at eight 
o’clock. In two hours’ time this bread would be found fit 
for handling, when it should be kneaded in the usual way 
for ten mmutes, and set to rise a second time. This 
quantity would make three medium loaves of bread, which 
would be found to rise in from one-half an hour to forty 
minutes, and could be baked before half-past twelve. The 
editor of the Home Department, having a recollection of 
long struggles with bread in summer, when it was found 
each morning too light or too sour, decided to try the 
experiment, and found that delicious bread could be made 
at seven o’clock and baked and out of the oven at twelve. 
This will certainly be found a great advantage in warm 
weather. To those who live out of town where it is impos- 
sible to have the Fleischmann’s yeast-cakes, it would be 
worth experimenting with double the usual quantity of 
yeast. Probably the same result would be obtained. The 
bread made in this way was found to be sweeter and more 
even in texture than bread raised over night. 


Adversity is the trial of principle. {Withont it, a 


man hardin knows whether he is honest or not. 
®. Fielding. 
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A Sunday Morning up Five Flights 
By Mary Allaire 

He lived far above the din and noise of the street. He 
had never seen its dirt, and the room where he spent his 
life was so high up that the noise became pleasant sounds 
of busy life. Now and then Michel Rubenstein was made 
very happy by the street bands that played through the 
streets and alleys of the neighborhood. If there were dis. 
cords in the music, Michel was not critical enough to dis. 
cover them, so he enjoyed the music that grated on sen- 
sitive up-town ears so harshly that the Mayor of the city 
signed an ordinance forbidding the playing of these wan- 
dering musicians of the city on the streets. But there was 
power enough in the Union to prevail upon the Mayor to 
reconsider his decision, and the tenement-house people 
once more enjoyed the street bands; the babies crowed 
and the larger children danced and skipped to the music of 
“ Martha,” “ Pinafore,” “Comrades,” and “ Sweet Violets,” 
Michel did not know the names of the pieces played by 
the bands, but “The Last Rose of Summer ” almost made 
him cry, while “ Comrades ” gave him a sense of compan- 
ionship, and “Sweet Violets” always made him quietly 
happy. 

Michel had never been out of the room at the top of the 
big tenement-house. He was born there, and he dimly 
remembered when he could walk around, but it was more 
like a dream than a real memory. 

When he was two years and a half old, he had a fever, 
and doctors and medicine cost money, and nursing costs 
money if every minute the mother spends away from her 
sewing-machine means so many pennies not earned. When 
the fever was over, Michel still kept thin and pale, and was 
very willing to lie still on the broken lounge near his moth- 
er’s sewing-machine. He was so much easier to take care 
of than before he was sick that his mother decided that the 
reason he ran about so much and wanted so much atten- 
tion before he was sick was “ because the fever was com- 
ing on.” Michel would rather take his bread and coffee 
lying on the lounge than sitting up to the bare table, and 
as it was just as easy for his busy mother, she gave it to 
him there. As the weeks and weeks went by, little Michel 
still lived his quiet life on the old lounge, sometimes 
watching the wheels of the machine that whirled round 
from early morning until he fell asleep at night. Some- 
times he marshaled a half-dozen tin soldiers back and 
forth over the seat of a wooden chair which was placed 
beside him to hold his few toys, and sometimes he watched 
the white clouds that floated in the blue sky—for Michel 
lived in the top rooms of the highest building anywhere in 
his neighborhood, and his mother, who grumbled greatly 
when she first moved there, grew very glad on Michel’s 
account for the great stretch of sky and the sunshine that 
made even their poor rooms cheerful and bright; but this 
was a long time after Michel had the fever. 

At last the dull season came, and fewer and fewer coats 
were given her to make by the man on the first floor, and 
she had more time to give to Michel. One day she 
decided to take Michel out and buy him a hat, and when 
she was getting him ready he grew so tired that he became 
very white, and panted for breath. His mother was 
frightened. The next day she wrapped him in a shawl 
and carried him to a large building, with “ Dispensary” on 
the outside in gilt letters. She waited, sitting on the 
hard, narrow bench that was against the wall, for hours, 
while other women, some with babies and some with- 
out, went into the little room to consult the doctors. At 
last her turn came, and she wearily stood up and carried 
Michel before the kindly, gray-haired man and his gentle 
assistant. The.moment the doctor saw Michel, who 
smiled at him in the most friendly manner, he looked 
grave. He asked his mother some questions, but most of 
them she could not answer; she had been so busy earn 
ing money to pay the rent, and buy the bread and coffee 
they ate, that she had not watched Michel. The doctor 
told her to come back the next week, but she had work 
and could not spare the time. When she next took 
Michel, a month had passed, and the doctor, full of pity for 
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her and her little boy, made her understand that Michel 
would never walk. He did not tell her that it was because 
Michel did not have good care when he had the fever, and 
after it. He knew that good care meant food such as the 
mother could not buy, and time that she could not afford 
to give. Michel had no father. His mother must earn 
the money to keep the home ; she had not dreamed that 
there was any more todo. She looked at the pretty, pale 
boy, whose dark eyes looked questioningly from her to the 
doctor, and she hugged him to her heart as she never 
had before, and startled Michel by a kiss, which she 
repeated many times on her way home. The old doctor 
walked to the window and watched her as she crossed 
the street. Her step was firm, and her face was full of 
loving strength. 

“Very strange,” muttered the doctor, “how a mother 
will meet such a case. I’m glad the little fellow will 
not suffer pain.” Then, as he stretched his strong arms 
above his head and looked at the long, sensitive fingers 
that had worked such wonders in helping people grow 
strong and well, he glanced down at the firmly placed feet 
with a new sense of joy at his physical power. “ Yes, it 
is strange and mysterious that the love that will meet such 
a case will not feel the danger in time. She might have 
saved him; but I’m glad I did not tell her so.” 

And the doctor rang the bell for the next case, while 
Mrs. Rubenstein, with a white face, but a heart bursting 
with love, climbed up the five flights of stairs, holding 
Michel closely to her heart. 

That was seven years ago, and the light of love had 
never dimmed in her face. Michel still had only black 
bread and coffee. The old lounge had been fixed, and 
Michel had a gay plaid flannel gown, and when his mother 
had time, he wore a broad white embroidered collar; now 
and then a flower found its way to the wooden chair. 

Recently some new neighbors had moved across the 
hall; they had two little girls, twins—Peggy and Polly—a 
year older than Michel. Just after they had moved in, Mrs, 
Rubenstein was out in the hall getting some water, and the 
little girls came laughing and running up the stairs. They 
stopped quickly as through the open door they caught 
sight of the small, white-faced boy on the lounge, who 
gazed just as earnestly at them. Mrs. Rubenstein hurried 
inand closed the door, leaving sorrowful faces on both 
sides. 

“Mamma, mamma, there is a sick boy in the next 
room !” they exclaimed as they rushed into their own apart- 
ments. 

“Shure, I hope it isn’t ketchin’,” said Mrs. Maloney. 

“Not that kind, mammd@, but the long kind,” said Mar- 
garet, while Mary interrupted with—* He can’t get up at 
all, I’m sure.” 

“My, my! but that’s bad,” said Mrs. Maloney, looking 
with evident gratitude at the two red-cheeked girls who 
waited anxiously for the apple-paring to fall from the 
knife. “Shure, I’ll make him a saucer pie.” 

“Good, good !” exclaimed both girls; “and may I take 
it to him ?” 

“Ye’'ll both stay at home until I know whether ye’re 
wanted !” announced Mrs. Maloney, as she got out the 
flour and lard. Both faces fell, but could not stay sad very 
long. The band in the rear yard broke out cheerfully, 
playing “ Comrades,” and both girls caught it up, singing 
with all their might, but musically. Michel smiled in the 
next room as he listened, while their mother muttered, as 
she slammed the oven door: “Shure, they sing like 
angels,” 

Michel said: “I’m glad they live next door ; it’s better 
than Mr. Schneider’s machine.” That settled the ques- 
tion of calls. If Michel liked those little girls, Mrs. 
Rubenstein would welcome them. 

When Mrs. Rubenstein was pouring out the black coffee 
for supper that night, there was a rap on the door. Mrs. 
Rubenstein opened it. 

_ “Shure, me little girls, the sharp eyed things, said yer 
little boy was not well, and I made him this saucer pie.” 

“I thank you, madam. It is so kind of you!” 

“Among the quality, shure, it would have been the 
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proper thing for me to wait till ye had called with a bit of 
pasteboard ; but we’re a dale humaner, and I presint the 
pie as me card, and me name is Maloney. He is a boss 
stonecutter, and as kind a manas walks. I'd be plazed to 
have ye mate him.” 

“ Madam is so kind. Will madam sit down and have a 
cup of coffee ?” asked Mrs. Rubenstein, in her sweet, mild 
voice. 

“Shure, I will, thank ye. Some folks is afraid of 
spoilin’ their appetite for dinner, but I’m not troubled that 
way. Shure, it’s fine coffee ye make, Mrs. Rubenstein,” 
said the guest. “Shure, your boy don’t look very chip- 
per.” 

Mrs. Rubenstein looked puzzled for,a moment, but 
answered the look in Mrs. Maloney’s face, which was full 
of sympathy. 

“He ist not strong, but he ist well. He stays always 
with his mother,” and she smiled into Michel's face, who 
was looking with longing eyes at the pie. At this moment 
there was much shuffling of feet and tittering at the door. 

“Them girruls !”’ muttered Mrs. Maloney, rising hastily, 
and going to the door. “Go right back and wait till I 
come,” said Mrs. Maloney, fiercely, but with a face 
wreathed in smiles. 

“If Madam Ma—” hesitated Mrs. Rubenstein. 

“Maloney,” said her visitor, placidly, with no thought of 
embarrassment. 

** Will please let the little girls come in.” 

“Will they not bother him?” asked Mrs. Maloney, for 
the first time looking at Michel, her eyes full of tears. 

“No, no; I want them,” said Michel, surprised at his 
own courage. It was a good deal for a boy to say who 
rarely spoke to any one but his mother. | 

The two little girls came shyly in, carrying as good 
a card as their mother—a beautiful picture-book. In 
a very few minutes the three heads were bent over the 
book, Michel asking questions and both little girls answer- 
ing together. ‘“‘ They never do any other way,” apologized 
their mother. The story of Michel’s sickness was told in 
a low tone, Mrs. Rubenstein surprised to find how easy it 
was to talk to this motherly woman, who was no older than 
herself. Michel asked for a knife, and when it was given 
him he divided the pie, leaving the largest piece “ for 
mother,” he whispered, in explanation. The little girls 
nodded approval. When the visitors went home, they left 
two warm friends behind them. 

When Mr. Maloney came home, he found two excited 
girls, who could talk of nothing but the beautiful sick boy 
and his gentle mother. The big, rough hands moved 
slowly and tenderly down the two straight backs as he lis- 
tened to them. And his wife understood him when he 
looked into her face as he kissed the little girls good night. 

This was Wednesday night. The next day Michel lis- 
tened for the little girls to come from school. When he 
heard them his face brightened, for he thought they would 
come to see him. In a short time he heard them going 
down the stairs so, fast that it seemed as if they would fall 
head foremost. A shade passed over his face, and this 
shadowed his mother’s. 

“If they would only come for a few minutes!” she 
thought as she watched, without seeming to, the white, 
placid face on the white pillow. 

Peggy and Polly had not forgotten Michel, and if you 
had seen them at their club talking about him to the little, 
gentle lady who was the best friend Polly and Peggy had ever 
known outside their own home, you would have loved them. 
As Miss Dolly listened, the pink in her cheeks grew pinker, 
and her blue eyes grew quite black. Peggy played with 
her watch-chain as Polly talked. 

“Could we, do you think ?” asked Polly, breathlessly. 

“Do it? Of course you can, and I will help you,” said 
the sweetest voice that ever you heard. 

“Goody, goody!” exclaimed both children, dancing 
about the room in wild excitement. Miss Dolly let them 
dance for a time, and then she said: 

“I think you will need to work some to carry out your 
plan ; shall we begin ?” 

The two little girls nestled on the pretty sofa, one on 
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either side of Miss Dolly, and such “ ohs!” and “ahs!” as 
interrupted Miss Delly showed how delightful her plan 
must be. 

Friday Michel listened again for the hurrying footsteps 
that he knew so well. Polly dashed in and handed him a 
pansy, which she had found on the sidewalk in front of 
the house where sweet Miss Dolly lived. It was dropped 
by the florist who was arranging the plants in the window 
of the house. Few people knew the story of this window, 
whose beauty made this crowded tenement-house block 
different from every block on the street. All that Polly 
and Peggy knew was that it made the parlor where their 
club met just like a wee bit of the dear country where they 
had spent two weeks with Miss Dolly last summer. Polly 
was passing as the florist was carrying in some new plants, 
and Polly saw the beautiful pansy lying on the walk smiling 
up into her face, just as gayly as though it were blooming 
out in a country garden. 

“You dear thing!” said Polly, softly, as she picked it 
up. I wonder if Polly imagined it !—she was sure the 
pansy nodded. When the florist came out, Polly held the 
pansy up. 

“ Here, sir, you dropped this flower,” she said. 

The florist looked at the bright-faced little girls, and in 
the most kindly voice said : 

“ Keep it.” 

The two little girls darted down the street so quickly 
that when he turned from his wagon with a yellow pansy 
for Peggy, two red dresses were disappearing in the door- 
way of the high tenement on the next block. The florist 
looked round for some one else to whom he could give the 
flower, and found an old man leaning on a cane looking 
up at the window. Touching his cap, the florist handed 
the old man the flower, and hurried up the stoop before 
the old man could speak. 

We know where Polly’s pansy went. Michel could not 
speak, he was so delighted with the flower ; it was the first 
pansy he had ever seen. Its dark, velvety leaves, its 
many shades all blending so beautifully that he could not 
tell where they began or ended, filled him with wondering 
pleasure. He asked his mother for a cup in which to put 
it, but she gave him a pretty glass bottle from far-away 
Poland. How the whole room was brightened by the 


flower! Or was it the thoughtful kindness that brought the 
flower? 

Saturday morning Mrs. Maloney came in, her face all 
aglow. 


“‘ Shure, thim girruls of mine were up before the sun this 
morning. They are wild because— Well, was there 
ever sich a blundering ould tongue!” and Mrs, Maloney 
clapped her checked apron over her mouth, while her face 
grew quite red in her effort to keep back the words that 
had so nearly slipped out. 

“Will madam’s little girls come to see my boy to-day ?” 

“No,” blurted Mrs. Maloney. The pained look in 
the faces of Michel and his mother made Mrs. Maloney 
understand that she had blundered, and she quickly added, 
“ But it’s to-morrow ye'll be seein’ ’em,” ‘and hurried 
through the door, still holding up the blue-checked apron, 
as if she feared some words woulc escape in spite of 
her. 

“To-morrow is not long,” said Mrs. Rubenstein, as she 
put the pansy into fresh water, watching Michel’s face. He 
smiled brightly, and his mother sat down to the sewing- 
machine with a contented expression. The day passed 
like many others in the little home at the top of the high 
tenement. 

The next morning it seemed to Michel as if he heard 
whispering, after he had been put to bed, and yet it seemed 
like a confused dream when he thought of it. 

Sunday morning the sun shone very brightly on the 
roofs and chimneys, and the high chimney on a factory 
five blocks away became beautiful, the sun gilding its 
yellow brick sides. Michel suddenly thought he could 
smell something strange and beautiful—such a sweet, con- 
vincing odor! It roused Michel; the wider awake he 
became, the sweeter the odor. If he had known anything 


about the country he would have thought of woods and 
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hills and long stretches of road in the cool morning: but 
when we have never seen the country, we cannot think of 
those things. 

As the sun came higher, the light in the bedroom 
grew stronger, and there on the bedpost was the queerest 
thing. As Michel watched it he saw that it was a hen; 
that is, it looked like the picture his mother said was a hen, 
There it sat, staring right at him over the top of a pretty 
basket, with bits of straw sticking out on all sides. He 
could stand it no longer, so he touched his mother. 

‘‘ Mother, what is it ?” 

The moment he spoke Mrs. Rubenstein sprang up. 

“It is for you,” she said, putting in his hand the basket, 
“ Lift her up,” she urged. 

Michel raised the hen, and there were six beautify! 
colored eggs, the top one with his name in white written 
on it, under the yellow hen. Michel was too happy to 
speak ; he lifted the hen up again and again to look at the 
beautiful eggs, but his mother seemed in a hurry to dress 
him. At last she put on him, not the plaid gown, but one 
in blue—a beautiful blue, just like the sky. What did it 
mean! ‘There was a rustle, a scraping, and a tittering at 
the door. 

“ Polly and Peggy!” whispered Michel. 

Mrs. Rubenstein carried Michel to the lounge, and 
hurriedly opened the door. Polly and Peggy rushed in, 
each with a big sugar egg, which they insisted should be 
opened ; from one sprang a fairy, who balanced herself on 
a beautiful flower, while the other was filled with the finest 
candy eggs. But Michel’s eyes were fastened on the 
corner; a great tall stalk crowned with four Easter lilies 
stood there. Michel’s eyes filled with tears, The little 
girls stopped capering and chattering. : 

“Oh, what will he say ?” was the question in two pairs 
of blue eyes, for there was the sound of something striking 
against the door, and a heavy rap followed. Mr. Maloney 
gave no time for an answer, as he opened the door, pushing a 
wheel-chair, all upholstered in blue, into the room. Without 
a word, he picked Michel up and placed him in it, gently 
pushing it toward the window. 

“Oh, mine frens!” smiled Mrs. Rubenstein, as she 
knelt beside the chair, kissing Michel, whose eyes were 
closed in ecstasy of enjoyment as he drew the lilies till 
they touched his cheeks. 

“ Easter joy!” exclaimed Peggy and Polly. 

“What is dat?” asked Mrs. Rubenstein, raising a 
radiant face. 

“*New life, because of new love,’ Miss Dolly says,” 
answered Polly and Peggy together; and “ Love is God,” 
they softly added; “and Miss Dolly says all are one 
family, and we have a brother.” And Peggy and Polly 
kissed Michel, one on each cheek. 

“ And if yees don’t mind, we'll begin by ating breakfast 
together,” said Mrs. Maloney, from the door. “ Bring the 
hin and the bloomer.” 

And the procession left the room, Mrs. Maloney leading 
with the lilies swinging their incense out into the room, 
Peggy carrying the hen and nest, while Mrs. Rubenstein 
pushed the wheel-chair. 

“Shure,” said Mrs. Maloney, looking up at the stars 
that night, when all had gone to bed, “it’s knowing the 
same trials that makes folks brothers. The rich has their 
own, and the poor has their own, but Easter is dearer to 
us nor to them. I’m glad it was poor fishermen watched 
Him as he went to the Father, for we need the thought of 
his patience and love.” She was still for a moment, 
and then she said: “Shure, I see it now. Miss Dolly 
comes from her rich home and her friends to follow after. 
Yes, it’s giving up that’s the secret. Bless their hearts, 
they are beginning to learn! I can hear them now, me 
darlints.” 

“Not a flower on our hats, mother; we want the 
money for Michel’s Easter.” 

The blue apron was brushed against her cheek. “I'm 
glad Miss Dolly came to us. We were too ready to think 
that the giving up was only for Him who gave us Easter. 
Shure, He showed us the way Peggy and Polly is learnin’. 
And soon all was still. 
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Eggs in the Past 


It is a wonder that the hens do not feel their importance 
at this season of the year. Their cackle should have in it 
4 new note, for never are so many people interested in 
eggs as just at the Easter season. 

In mythology we find many queer beliefs about eggs. 
The Persians believed in two deities, Light and Shade. 
Light produced twenty-four good spirits, all inclosed in 
one egg; this was invaded by evil spirits proceeding 
from the other deity, hence the birth of good and evil. 
The Hindus never ate eggs, because they believed them 
to be the source of all things. There is a tradition among 
the Mongolian races that a mystic bird laid an egg on the 
bosom of one of the deities. When this was hatched, he 
let it drop into the water; it broke, the upper part became 
the sky and the lower part the earth, the white forming 
the moon and the fragments of the shell becoming stars. 
The Jews used the egg as a symbol of bondage and deliv- 
erance, and it is still used at the Passover season as a 
symbol. 

The Grecian philosophers tried to prevail upon the 
people to refrain from eating eggs, because eggs, they said, 
contained the elements of life, the shell representing the 
earth; the white, water; the yolk, fire; air was found 
in the shell, and the egg contained the germ of life, 
which it was a sin to destroy. It is said that the pecul- 
iar shape of the dome of Mohammedan mosques is traced 
to the worship of eggs. Queer superstitions have been 
attached to eggs. It is said that nurses in Ireland and 
England used to instruct the children under their care, 
after eating an egg, to poke their spoons through the shell, 
“to keep the witches from making a boat of it.” In the 
Netherlands the ignorant people eat on Easter Day two 
eggs that have been laid on Good Friday; this is sup- 
posed to prevent chills and fever. In many countries the 
ignorant people believe that eggs laid on holy days have 
peculiar qualities, and they are carefully kept, and eaten 
with particular ceremonies to gain the efficacy of their 
peculiar qualities. In some parts of England the people 
will not allow eggs to be carried out after sunset, nor 
brought into the house, because of their possibilities of 
bringing ill luck; while Scotch fishermen will not allow 
them on board their fishing-boats, because they are believed 
to bring contrary winds. 

Our custom of coloring eggs for Easter Day had its birth 
among the pagans, who used to present each other with 
these colored eggs to show their joy at the return of 
spring. Even in Africa and South America eggs have 
this significance, for they are presented to the idols to,cele- 
brate the coming of spring. The use of the colored eggs 
among Christians was to signify the shedding of the blood 
of Christ, the eggs being always colored red. St. Augus- 
tine used the egg as a type of hope, a new life coming 
from an apparently dead thing. This idea took such a 
hold on the minds of men that even in the fourth century 
the use of eggs as an article of food was prohibited during 
Lent. This did not prevent the hens from laying, so the 
accumulated eggs were colored and given to the children 
on Easter Day. In Russia, Easter is to the people of the 
Greek Church what Christmas is to the Germans. It is a 
day for family gatherings and for the giving of gifts. Eggs 
aré presented, with the words, “Christ is risen.” The 
Empress of Russia presents to all who kiss her hand on this 
day a decorated egg of porcelain. In Poland pyramids of 
hard boiled eggs, surrounded by coils of sausage, are laid 
onthe table ; the host cuts one of the eggs in thin slices and 
gives a slice to each guest in turn. This ceremony is then 
repeated by each of the guests present. In Paris eggs are 
presented during Easter week, and they seem there to be 
very much what the Christmas-card was with us at one 
time—an exchange of greeting between neighbors. A 
very pretty idea for Easter morning is to hide colored eggs 
in different parts of the house and have the children hunt 
for them. This is objected to by some on account of the 
Possibility of great noise, and so the candy or china gifts 
in ¢gg form are laid at the plate of each member of the 

ily on Easter morning, as an expression of love and 
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good will. A pretty gift for the little children at the hos- 
pital would be a tiny basket lined with moss and holding 
a couple of colored or decorated eggs. We live in such a 
busy world, and are so apt to forget the opportunities for 
expressing our interest in each other, that we ought to 
hold closely to every day that gives us the opportunity for 
such expression ; and surely Easter should be one of the 
most treasured days of all days in the year, and no day is 
more fitting for expressing joy than this, which signifies 
the coming of Christ into his kingdom, and the giving of 
a new life to earth. Every tree, twig, and plant is throb- 
bing with new life, a promise of beauty, a promise of food, 
a promise of shelter, Let us try, this Easter Day, to bring 
into it, both for ourselves and for those about us, a new 
meaning. Let us give it a new expression of love. 


R 
Sunday Afternoon 


Christ Our Passover 
By Thomas K. Beecher’ 


When your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by this service? ye 
shall say; It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses 
of the children of Israel when he smote the Egvptians and delivered our houses. 
And the people bowed the head, and worshiped.—Exodus xii., 26, 


Christ our passover is slain for us: therefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice or wickedness; but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.—1 Cor. v., 7, 


I attempt a high argument—to preach Christ our pass- 
over on this Easter or Pascal or Passover Sunday. 

Hebrew and Christian are joined in the observances of 
these days. The Hebrew piously retraces the lines of 
history, and so preserves the type. The instructed Chris- 
tian watches for the fulfillment—the antitype—which began 
when Jesus said, With desire have I desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer. On the Easter, pascal, 
passover feast, the Holy Catholic Church is yet to stand 
united. Observe, then, first : 

I. Zhe type—the story that the Hebrew tells to the chil- 
dren of promise. 

Egypt is this day the monumental nation. Her monu- 
ments, preserved from decay as no other monuments ever 
have been or can be, bear silent witness to her faded 
splendors. As Jesus said to the conceited Jews who had 
boasted, We be the children of Abraham, “ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am,” so one might hear from the lips of the 
watching Sphinx in Egypt a word of tranquillity worth 
listening to by citizens of all our mushroom nations : Before 
you were born, I was; and when you are gone, I remain 
monumental. 

Egyptian civilization, I say, was the highest the world 
had ever seen, and the monuments of her glory the most 
splendid ; and in the providence of God they have been 
preserved in sterile magnificence to serve as samples of a 
world destroyed and yet preserved so as by fire. 

Into this nation, in the day of its glory, Moses was born 
—Moses, the type of Christ, so pronounced and particular 
that the most prosy, unintelligent reader must recognize 
the parallel. Born in obscurity; exalted to splendor ; 
condescending to his brethren; rejected by them; driven 
into the wilderness; returning to be their leader; and 
finally leading them forth toward the promised land, yet 
dying before the consummation of the promise and the 
fulfillment of his hope. “ A prophet like unto me shall 
the Lord your God raise up,” were among his last words. 
More than I am Moses, am I the type of One yet to 
come. 

In this Egypt the chosen people of God had sunk down 
and become the lowest class—slaves. This same people, 
despised of man, but not forgotten of God, were led forth 
with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm—such a 
resounding deliverance that the echoes of it are heard in 
Elmira three thousand years afterwards. 

They were led forth through disciplines and hardships, 
in the wilderness, of which Moses was a patient partaker. 
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To their head, after Moses’s death, as if to interpret the 
former sign, God raised up one Joshua, faultless in right- 
eousness, and called him by name—the same name which 
Joseph and Mary gave to her unborn babe by direction of 
the angels. Joshua and Jesus, as you know, are one and 
the same name. 

Led by him, they passed over Jordan. Barbaric nations 
were consumed at their coming. The holy city, Jerusalem, 
was eStablished, and a kingdom came to pass of such 
unique quality that throughout the world to-day, if I 
speak of the Holy City, I shall be understood to mean 
Jerusalem. 

Now, our Passover story is this: When the hour came 
at which the people of God were to be thus led forth from 
the splendors and luxuries of Egypt, a death-pall settled 
on all that land. In every house, from the Pharaoh on 
the throne down to the lowest peasant, and even the 
flocks and herds, the death-angel struck his sample first- 
born and left his warning. 

That same night, too, Israel, in the land of Goshen, were 
to stand erect, their lions girded, the few necessaries of 
life gathered, ready for the hasty “exodus” or departure ; 
while upon the door post of every house should be struck 
the blood of the slain lamb, whose body they were to be 
eating while death was falling upon all the land of Egypt. 

With haste, having eaten and drunk, they left their 
habitations, passed through the Red Sea—a sort of bap- 
tism—to wander in the wilderness until they should be 
restored to their fatherland, which had been promised to 
Abraham and his seed. 

Thus with fewest possible strokes I delineate the story 
of Egypt, of Moses, of Israel, the Passover, and the deliver- 
ance by Moses the slain, and Joshua the raised up. 

This story, mark you, has been preserved by pious 
Hebrews not only down to the time of Jesus, but unto the 
present day. 

II. Now for the antitype, or fulfillment. I remind you 
that the people of Israel, under the dominion of the luxuri- 
ous, adroit Herod. had gathered around Jerusalem higher 
splendors and glories moge gaudy than ever before. The 
temple was larger, the priests more numerous, the obser- 
vances more impressive than in the days of Solomon even 
—grander, not costlier. Around this holy center the Prince 
of this world had been allowed to gather evidences of pros- 
perity, luxury, and culture; but e sacrifice of righteous- 
ness, reverence, and the fear of God. 

Jesus, like Moses, was born in obscurity, trained up in 
low estate. I do not stay to tell you the story of his life. 
I must assume that you are familiar with it. 

As he drew near the close of his ministry, having stead- 
fastly resisted the dazzle of the Prince of this world, in 
presence of three witnesses Jesus wént up into a mountain 
and was transfigured. He was changed, glorified, and 
appareled in light. From out the realm of glory came te 
that sublime conference Moses and Elijah. And, it is 
written, the theme upon which they conferred with Jesus 
was “ his ExopuS”’ which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 

Mark you! this word exodus does not again occur in the 
New Testament. Moses, whose place of burial no man 
knoweth, and Elijah, who was caught up into heaven, drew 
near to Jesus to talk with him about the exodus that he 
was about to accomplish. Note you the rivet at both 
ends of the chain of connection between Moses and Jesus. 
Among the last words of Moses were these: “ A prophet 
like unto me shall the Lord your God raise up.” And 
among the last scenes of our Lord’s ministry was the trans- 
figuration of Jesus, to be identified by Moses and to 
receive attestation from heaven, “ This is my beloved Son” 
—my Christ. 

A few weeks passed, and this Jesus, according to usage, 
gathers around him in seclusion his only family—the com- 
pany of them who knew and loved and believed on him, 
that he was the Christ, Son of God. To this company 
Jesus said, “With desire have I desired to eat /Ais pass- 
over with you before I suffer.” Having eaten of “this 
passover”’ and so fulfilled all pious usages for the pres- 
ervation of the type, Jesus, the supper being ended, took 
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bread and blessed it, and wine and gave thanks, and said 
“ Now cat and drink me.” 

Brethren, at this precise point I tell you that the type 
was welded on to the antitype, the prophecy was welded 
on to the fulfillment. Well might Paul say, “Christ ou; 
passover isslain.” Therefore, I said, the Easter feast, the 
Passover feast, is the celebration upon which the Hol 
Catholic Church, which began at Abel, was constituted 
in Abraham, was organized in Moses, endowed with a 
priesthood in the line of Aaron, came to empire anda 
liturgy in David, and to splendor in Solomon, was scattered 
in the captivities, regathered in hectic glory at Jerusalem, 
—the Holy Catholic Church, which is yet to be redeemed 
out of all the world, will recognize Jesus Christ our pass. 
over, the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 

III. In particular I bid you notice: Death and distress 
were upon all the land of Egypt; and, says the Apostle, 
We thus judge, that if Christ died, then all died, and death 
passed upon all; and if in this Egypt-life only we have 
our hope on Christ, we are of all men most miserable. 

I ask you to notice, next, that the Passover lamb was nof 
an expiatory sacrifice. As some of you remember, there were 
sin-offerings for the whole people, and sin-offerings for the 
individual ; and trespass-offerings, and peace-offerings, and 
thank-offerings, and sacrifices of every kind. Mark you, 
the believing Hebrew ate the lamb, and the believing 
Christian eats the Lamb of God; a fact which God has in 
his providence preserved, notwithstanding the cavils of 
reason and the assaults of controversy, in the Roman, the 
Greek, the Lutheran, and the high half of the Anglican 
Churches, who hold as a high mystery that the faithful 
do really eat the flesh and blood of Jesus in the eucharist. 

Next you will observe that when death brooded over all 
the land of Egypt, the chosen went forth into mystery, led 
by Moses. I want you to notice, more closely still, that 
Moses had gone into that mystery once already. He had 
returned again to be the leader, and now he led his 
people forth into that same mystery to receive further dis- 
cipline. 

Jesus, at once our Lamb and Leader, by himself went 
forth into the land of mystery, and returned to his own 
people to lead them forth to the same land of mystery, say- 
ing to them: “I am not yet ascended to my Father and 
your Father. I am not yet glorified.” And from the 
Mount of Olives, as Moses from Pisgah, Jesus Christ was 
taken up into heaven. And ever since that day, as Moses 
has been the greatest name among all Hebrews, so Jesus 
the Christ is the greatest name among all Christians. 
As Moses is preached in every synagogue on the Sabbath 
Day; so Christ is, or should be, preached in every meeting- 
house on the Lord’s Day. 

I remind you, finally, that the pious instinct of Israel 
holds fast the splendors of the type, and looks for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the return of Israel to the 
Holy Land. I remind you that the river Jordan has found 
lodgment in our hymns ; our sentimental poets are singing 
of death asariver. Canaan the Holy Land, Jerusalem 
the Golden, are phrases which have found place alike 
among our raptured poets and our unlettered slaves— 
wrought into the very fabric of our faith, as I think, by the 
Spirit of God. 

And as, in the feast of first-fruits, for many generations 
in that happy land of promise, flowing with milk and honey, 
the pious of Israel were wont to select the plumpest grain, 
wheat, and barley ; the earliest, most vigorous fruit, grapes, 
pomegranates, and figs; and the more enduring stores, 
dates, and olives; and, choosing the best of every kind, 
were wont to gather them together, and upon an appointed 
day of gladness, shouldering each man his basket, set forth 
at early morning with songs toward the Holy City. Smil- 
ing villagers whom they passed greeted them with welcome. 
Music and garlands led them to and into the Holy City. 
Levites, with psalms of welcome, met them on the hillside; 
and each man, bearing the evidence of a God-given pros 
perity, drew near to the very altar and was blessed ; stand- 
ing before the priest, each said for himself: “I acknowl- 
edge, I profess, that my father was a starving Syrian ready 
to perish. He went down into Egypt, and suffered there. 
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The Lord brought us forth ; he brought us into this land ; 
and now, behold, I have brought the ‘first fruits’ which 
Thou, O Lord, hast given me.” 

So, with these pious, joyous, exulting rites before his 
eyes, Paul the Apostle, Hebrew of the Hebrews, writes to 
the Corinthians and to us, “ And now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 
Out of the Egypt of this world, upon every household of 
which death bas passed, Jesus the Christ, met more than 
half-way by throngs of welcoming angels, ascended up to 
the veavenly Jerusalem, and was welcomed there by them 
who do always the will of our Father. And that psalm of 
exultation began in the heavenly place, that the gracious 
purposes which he purposed before the foundation of the 
world, and promised by the mouth of all the prophets since 
the world began, he hath graciously fulfilled. Christ the 
frst-fruits, afterward they that are his. For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. They 
cannot die any more, but are as the angels, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection. 

As in the original Passover feast the little children with 
great eyes wondered, and young men and maidens ques- 
tioned, saying, “‘ What mean you by these services ?” and 
were answered; so I have entertained the hope that, with 
growing intelligence, while we hasten to beautify and to 
glorify our Easter festivals with exultant music and efflo- 
rescence of joy, we may pass a little season together and 
before God, and think profoundly upon the magnificent 
plans of God, until we sense new meaning and intelligent 
hope and promise in the words, “ Christ our passover is 
slain. Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 


first-fruits.”’ 
| % 
The Twenty-third Psalm’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


If this Psalm was written by David, the author did not 
realize his expectation. He did not dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. Part of his early manhood was 
spent in exile and hiding—a fugitive from home, per- 
secuted by the king. Later, the rebellion of his son Absa- 
lom drove him from his home and the holy city. This 
Psalm cannot, therefore, be taken as a true transcript of 
the Christian’s entire experience. It expresses but one 
phase of that experience, one chapter of the divine life. 
To make the record of that life complete, the reader must 
add to it such Psalms as the Forty-second, the Forty-third, 
the Fifty-first, and the Thirty-second. The river of life 
flows like the St. Lawrence—sometimes moving with rapid 
current over and among dangerous rocks, with many an 
eddy and whirlpool ; sometimes lying peacefully in a lake, 
calm, and reflecting the glory of the heavens above. This 
Psalm interprets the Christian in repose. It is like the 
Pastoral Symphony in Handel’s “ Messiah.” No Chris- 
tian can sing it at all times ; some Christians never sing it= 
—and yet they are Christians. 

To appreciate the spiritual force of this Psalm, one must 
endeavor to imagine the earlier conceptions of God, and 
contrast this one with those with which it is in antithesis. 
In the earliest ages God is simply an object of fear. His 
wrath is to be appeased by sacrifices, or his favor to be 
bought with gifts. This is substantially the conception of 
all pagan religions. Then comes that thought of God 
which regards him as the personification of justice. He is 
just and righteous ; will reward the righteous and punish 
the guilty ; his favor is to be won and his wrath appeased, 
hot by gifts or sacrifices, but by righteousness. He is the 
God, too, of the Nation rather than of the individual, the 
Captain of its host, the God of battles, the just Lawgiver, 
the King. This is the Mosaic view; it is the earlier 
Jewish view, as distinguished from the pagan view on 
the one hand and the Christian view on the other. In 
this Psalm the Christian view—later more clearly revealed 
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in and supplemented by the revelation in Jesus Christ— 
begins to appear. 

This poet sees a personal relation between himself and 
God. “Jahveh is my shepherd:” this is the theme; all 
that follows is a variation on this theme. We may in 
imagination see the shepherd-boy watching his flocks on 
Judea’s hills, or hazarding his life in brave battle with lion 
and with bear for their protection, and then some night 
learning from his own loyal heart the lesson of divine love, 
and singing this song softly to himself, before he has ever 
attempted to put it into words. Our own best and noblest 
life, our own greatest heroism and patience of love, interpret 
to us God’s love—only in ourselves we see him always in 
a glass, darkly. Our highest experiences are broken 
gleams of his life. 

It seems almost like a profanity to analyze this song of 
sweet content. From such an analysis the reader can get 
no benefit, if he does not afterward put together again the 
fragments, and restore in one sweet and sacred experi- 
ence what the analyst has broken up into fragments by his 
analysis. But if the reader will do this, the Psalm may 
afterward mean more to him for the analysis. This per- 
sonal Providence provides for every need. “I shall not 
want.” “God is able to make all grace abound unto you; 
that ye, having at all times all sufficiency in all things, may 
abound unto every good work.” 

This personal Providence is a personal guide. “He 
leadeth me.” But surely not always in green pastures and 
beside still waters. Did he not lead Christ? and was 
Gethsemane a green pasture? and was Pilate’s court still 
waters? Let the Psalmist himself answer this question. 
“God is our refuge and strength ; a very present help in 
time of trouble. Therefore not we fear though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea. Though the waters thereof roar and are 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof. This is but a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God, the holy place of the taber- 
nacles of the Most High.” As the mountain torrent 
creates and feeds the valleys, and makes the green pastures 
and the still waters of the vale, so disturbance and dis- 
order are themselves a divine river, whose end is peace 
and plenty. David fleeing from his own son found still 
waters when, by the side of the Jordan, with only the 
blue heaven above him for a shelter, he laid him down and 
slept. So the Sea of Galilee, so storm-tossed as to fill the 
fishermen with alarm, was as still waters to the Christ who 
slept in peace through the boisterous storm. 

Sin is worse, infinitely worse, than sorrow. This Guide 
restores the soul when it has sinned, and guides it in the 
way of righteousness. The deepest sorrow, the direst 
temptation, cannot separate from Him. In the valley of the 
shadow of death the waters are still and the pastures green, 
for God is there, to comfort—that is, to give strength, and 
with strength, peace. 

“Thou anointest my head with oil.” I am a priest unto 
God. ‘“ My cup runneth over.” I have more than I can 
hold. The measure of joy depends, not on how much God 
is willing to give, but on how much the soul is willing an 
able to receive. 

With this Psalm read John x., 7-18. There you will see 
that the Shepherd is more than a Guide; he “giveth his 
life for the sheep.” There is more in the Twenty-third 
Psalm than David knew—more than we know. Nothing 
but experience can interpret this Psalm; and only many 


experiences combined are at all adequate to interpret it. 


The best way to study it is to pray it. 


All that the wisest men have been able to devise has not been 
equal to the instincts of the common people in respect to all 
subjects belonging to the great mass of men.— Beecher. 
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Religious News 


Methodist Conferences 


Our report of the New York Methodist Conference last week 
ended with the appointment on Monday of a committee to 
investigate the reports put in circulation publicly regarding the 
authorship of the anonymous letter referring to the “ Pough- 
keepsie meeting,” and that casting personal accusations on a 
member of the Conference. This committee on Tuesday pre- 
sented a report which pronounced the Poughkeepsie meeting 
blameless and proper, but denounced the anonymous circular 
about it as slanderous and false. As to the authorship of this 
and the other personal anonymous attacks, the committee 
reported certain expert testimony going to show that the first 
was inclosed in envelopes addressed in handwriting identical 
with that on envelopes issued by the National League for the 
Protection of American Institutions, and the latter seemed to be 
written by the typewriting machine employed by the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. King. No conclusions were drawn. Dr. King thereupon 
made a long and full statement of his knowledge of the two 
matters, denying emphatically that he either wrote, inspired, 
or circulated either of the documents. His statement was 
accepted as a complete vindication by the Conference, which 
discharged the committee from further duties, and proceeded 
at once to choose delegates to the General Conference. Dr. 
King’s name received more votes than any other candidate in 
this election. The six delegates chosen were the Rev. Drs. 
jJ. M. King, A. M. Palmer, C. C. McCabe, John Miller, A. Coons, 
and W. H. Mickle. 

In the New York East Conference the most interesting dis- 
cussion of the week was onthe report of the Committee on Social- 
ism and the Church, read by Dr. F. M. North and accepted by 
the Conference as a suitable expression of its views, to be sent 
to the General Conference. The trend of this report is so 
advanced in thought and significant that we quote some of the 
conclusions : 


We distinctly recognize the limitations of ecclesiastical activity, and should 
-deprecate most positively any affiliations with parties or schools inthe realm 
of social action. Nor do we believe the millennium is to be introduced by reso- 
lution; but we ask for a statement of Gospel sociology that will awaken 
thought and clear the way for the many who are in these days, with an ardor 
often misunderstood, seeking to apply to contemporary life the ethics of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. We would respectfully request that such utterance 
of our General Conference cover the following particulars: First, the fearless 
discussion of the rights and correlative duties of property ownership. Second, 
it is important to acknowledge the fact that, in spite of the selfish instinct and 
the tyrannical spirit which are-often prominent in the combinations of labor as 
well as in those of capital, there is a growing tendency to recognize the prin- 
ciples of the new economy which emphasize the laws of human brotherhood. 
We distinctly affirm the right of workmen to combine for mutual well-being. 
At the same time we protest against all interference with the right which every 
man has to work when, where, and for whom he pleases. Third, we approve of 
the principle of profit-sharing and co-operation in all practicable forms. Fourth, 


and finally, the Church must do something within herself. Any system of 
Church management which emphasizes social distinctions and invites into the 


Church the class prejudices of the world is unworthy of favor. We believe the 
pew system is a barrier between the masses and the Churches, and urge its con- 
demnation as both impolitic and unchristian. 


The New York East Conference also reaffirmed its action of 
last year in regard to women delegates to the General Confer- 
ence by a vote of 138 against and 57 for the proposed change. 


Church Statistics 


The sixth bulletin of the Census Office relating to church sta- 
tistics contains returns from sixteen separate religious bodies. 
The first group of these includes the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, the Reformed Church in the United States, and the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church; the first is popularly known as the 
Reformed Dutch and the second as the Reformed German 
Church, and they number respectively 92,970 and 204,018 com- 
municants; both are Calvinistic in doctrine, accept the Heidel- 
berg Catechism as a symbol of faith, and are related to the 
Presbyterians in polity; the Christian Reformed Church is a 
branch of the Church in Holland, first formed in 1835; it num- 
bers only 12,470 members. The second group of churches 
is of the Jews. Altogether there are 533 congregations, with 
130,496 members. They are divided into Orthodox and Re- 
formed Jews, the latter numbering 72,899, the former 57,597 
members. The line of division drawn is between those who do 
and do not recognize as absolute the authority of the codi- 
fication known as the Schulchan Aruch as to laws and ceremo- 
nies. Of the Quakers there are now 107,208, the Orthodox 
branch making up about four-fifths of the whole, 80,655, while of 
the three offshoots—the Hicksites, the Wilburites, and the Prim- 
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itives—there are, respectively, 21,992, 4,329,and 232. The Spir- 
itualists report 334 organizations and 45,030 members. The 
last group of churches taken up by the bulletin is that of the 
Reformed Presbyterians (known as the Synod, General Synod, 
Covenanted United States, Associate Church of North Amer. 
ica, and Associate Reformed Synod of the South). All six 
number only 25,367 members, 10,374 of which belong to the first. 


Ramabai and California 


One of the California Ramabai Circles desires to report itself 
as not having “forgotten that the pledges are for ten years.” 
(See report of the Ramabai Association in The Christian Union 
of March 26.) The Santa Barbara Circle has collected in 
October of each year a sum varying from twenty-five to thirty. 
five dollars, and receipts for the same for the past three years, 
from the Treasurer of the Association in San Francisco, are in 
the hands of the present local secretary, the writer. Clearly 
there has been a mistake somewhere—a mistake undoubtedly, it 
will be found, of figures, not of funds, resulting in no loss, how- 
ever slight, to the beloved and honest woman who is doing our 
work for us in India. (Mrs.) S. W. WEITZEL. 


Santa Barbara, California. 
Burnham Farm 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Following is a list of donors to The Christian Union Cottage 
which have not yet been acknowledged : 


A C. U. Reader, Windsor Lake, Conn......................... — 
For Burnham The Last I 00 
I 00 


I have endeavored, as far as possible, to acknowledge dona- 
tions directly to the donors. 

We have a little more than enough money to finish the Cot- 
tage, and shall use this, as far as it goes, to lay out the grounds 
around it, and to put an insurance on the building. 

I will shortly send a full statement to all the donors to the 
Cottage. 

We feel very grateful to you and the readers of your paper 
for the generous way in which you have helped us. 

THE DIRECTOR. 


Hampton’s Needs 


Not long ago in these columns we spoke of the movement to 
place Hampton Institute on a sound and permanent financial 
basis. An outcome of the meeting in this city to which we then 
referred was the appointment of a large committee of ladies to 
take the matter in hand for this part of the country. This com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Almon Gunnison is Chairman, and Miss 
Helen Turnbull (5 West Sixteenth Street) is Treasurer, have 
issued an appeal which recites the facts so concisely and forci- 
bly that we present the greater part of it to our readers’ careful 
attention as the best means in our power of urging those readers 
to take part in the good work thus begun: 


Beginning, in the dark days that followed the war, with fifteen pupils, shel 
tered in the rude barracks bequeathed by the “ Freedman’s Bureau,’”’ Hamp 
ton now houses and teaches 950 students in a settlement of fitting and perma- 
nent dormitories, school-rooms, and workshops. It has sent out 723 graduates, 
almost all of whom are teaching their own people. At Hampton and in the 
various offshoots of Hampton 120,000 pupils have been taught, not only the 
contents of books, not only industrial knowledge, but the elements of manhood 
and womanhood. And from these 120,000 pupils has been drawn a body of 
2,000 teachers. 

It is to carry on such work as this that Hampton needs money. Its plant has 
cost $550,0c0, free from debt, the gift of friends. The school requires an income 
of $100,000 a year. Of this sum $40,000 is annually assured from regular sources. 
The remaining $60,000 General Armstrong has raised year after year, from 
churches, Sunday-schools, and private individuals. From $25,000 to $30,000 
this sum is contributed in annual $70 scholarships, each of which pays the 
expenses of one pupil for one year, in the academic department. But more of 
these scholarships are needed. 

The industrial department suffers an annual deficit of $13,000, chiefly because 
it cannot command skilled labor, for as soon as a student becomes a skilled 
laborer he goes forth to serve as a missionary of industry to his race. It is, 
therefore, proposed that 600 annual ‘scholarships of $30 each be founded to 
relieve the school of this heavy charge. 

The permanent endowment fund, which is slowly growing, should be at 
least $500,000, and will have reached the sum of $300,000 at the end of this yeat- 
It was not the vast labor of founding, organizing, and conducting the Hamptoa 
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School, but the never-ending strain of raising the necessary funds for it, that has 
disabled General Armstrong. Yet even his fiery eloquence was never so per- 
suasive as the appeal of his useless arm and passive figure should now become. 


Church Gleanings 


—There are said to be thirty colored men in the ordained 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 

—The Cambridge (Mass.) “ Tribune” says that Dr. James 
F. Spalding, late rector of Christ Church, who made his sub- 
mission to Rome last winter, has returned to the Episcopal 

hurch. 

‘ —Fifty-two members were added on April 3 to the First Con- 
gregational Church, Mansfield, O., Dr. J. W. Hubbell, pastor. 
Twenty-four of these were heads of families. Total member- 
hip, 635. 

: Phe Rev. L. Milton Marsh, Secretary of the American 
Sunday-School Union, died on April 4, of pneumonia, in this 
city, at the age of seventy-two. He had been connected with 
the Union for thirty-five years. 

—Dr. Samuel Curry, instructor in elocution at Harvard and in 
the Newton Theological Seminary, and Principal of the School 
of Expression at Boston, has been elected instructor in elocution 
at the Yale Divinity School. He will begin his duties in the fall. 

—The church in Glen Ullin, N. D. (A. H. Keene, pastor), 
ask us to tender their thanks to all who have aided them in any 
way in building their house of worship, and also to say that any 
collection toward this object hereafter is unauthorized by the 
church. 

—The American Baptist Year-Book, just out, gives the total 
Baptist membership last year as 3,164,227. The total this year 
is 3,269,806, an increase of 105,579. The number reported 
baptized in 1890 was 140,058; in 1891, 160,247. The total 
contributions reported in 1891 were $11,215,579; total in 1892, 
$11,886,558, a slight increase. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale was seventy years old on 
Sunday of last week, and the event was observed on Monday 
evening by a reception at the parlors of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston. Many cordial letters of sympathy and 
affection reached Mr. Hale from all parts of the country. 

—The report, recently mentioned in this column, that Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, who has been filling Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit, 
would be called to the London Tabernacle as permanent pastor 
is contradicted by Mr. Pierson in a note to the editor of “ The 
Voice.” Dr. Pierson hopes to sail for America by June 4, if not 
earlier. 

—The Trustees of Wesleyan Academy in Wilbraham, Mass., at 
their meeting last week made choice of a Principal to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. George M. Steele, who is to retire after thirteen 
years of successful work there. The Rev. William Rice New- 
hall, now pastor of the State Street Methodist Church in Spring 
field, Mass., was unanimously chosen to the principalship, and 
it is expected that he will accept this call. 

—All friends of the Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Avon, IIL, will be 
pleased to know that he has recently been elected Local Secre- 
tary of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Mr. Peet has, by years 
of hard work as editor of the “American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal,” done much to kindle and sustain interest in 
such investigations as this fund supports. His election to the 
local secretaryship has been fairly earned. 

—The Congregational churches of England will be represented 

at the Congregational National Council at Minneapolis, next fall, 
by the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, an ex-Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, and by Mr. T. W. 
Harrison, of Hanley, Secretary of the Staffordshire Congrega- 
tional Union. Dr. Brown is well known as the biographer of 
John Bunyan, and has already been in this country. 
_ —The Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A., who died 
in London on April 5, was in 1881 Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Assembly of England, but is best known as an antiquarian 
and historian. His “ Handbook of English History” has gone 
through four editions. Among his other works are a history 
and description of the “ Roman Wall” in the north of England, 
“The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated,” and a list of the monu- 
ments of Roman rule in England. 

—Over 12,000 Mormons attended the first day’s session of 
the sixty-second annual conference of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints at Salt Lake City, Utah, last week. One of 
the speakers, Apostle Richards, declared that those people who 
believed that they had received all the revelation that they were 
to get are mistaken, and that more was to come. President 
George Q. Cannon spoke hopefully on the future, and said the 
Church was advancing with mighty strides. 

—The fine new building of the West End Presbyterian 
Church of this city was opened with dedicatory services on 
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Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday of this week. The dedication 
sermon was preached on Monday by the Rev. George Alexan- 
der, D.D. On Tuesday evening there was an interdenomina- 
tional meeting, at which prominent representatives of the several 
evangelical denominations spoke. On the programme of this 
meeting, which takes place too late for us to report, Dr. Thomp- 
son represents the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Berrell the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Dr. Virgin the Congregational, the Rev. 
Richard Hartley the Baptist, the Rev. J. M. Philpott the Dis- 
ciples’, and the Rev. E. S. Tipple the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

—The New York and Brooklyn Congregational Association. 
held its spring meeting in Plymouth Church on Tuesday of this 
week. The programme included a discussion of “ The Ethics 
of Gambling,” by Drs. James M. Whiton and Lyman Abbott and 
the Rev. Albert F. Newton; a paper on “ The Duty of Northern 
Christians to the New South,” by the Rev. Russell T. Hall, 
recently of Jacksonville, Fla.; and a discussion of “Sunday-school 
Work, Metropolitan and National,” by the Rev. D. Butler 
Pratt, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. George Boynton, of Bos 
ton. 

—The special lecturers for next year at the Yale Divinity 
School will be: The Rev. Robert F. Horton, London, England, 
Lyman Beecher lecture; the Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, Balti- 
more, on “ Modern Missions in the East;” the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam M. Taylor, New York City, on “ The Relation of the Min- 
istry to the Missionary Enterprise ;” the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
New York City; the Rev. Dr. Adolphus J. F. Behrends, of 
Brooklyn, on “ The Linguistic and Philosophical Equipment of 
Preachers ;” ex-Minister Edward J. Phelps, and Professor 
Leonard J. Sanford, of New Haven, on “ Preservation of Health.” 
Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, England, has 
just completed a course of lectures which have attracted the 
strongest interest and have been largely attended. His theme 
has been “ Tendencies of Modern Theology.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—W. H. Day, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, accepts a call to become 
assistant pastor of the New England Church, Chicago, IIL, to have special 
charge of the Sedgwick Street branch. 

—A. A. Keene, of New Haven, Conn., was on March 29 ordained and installed 
as pastor of the First Church of De Pere, Wis. 

—A. E. Thomson, of the First Church of Cleveland, O., accepts a call to 
Yankton, S. D. 

—G. H. Beard, of the Yale Divinity School, has received acall fromthe Third 
Church of Banger, Me. 

— Erastus Blakeslee, of Spencer, Mass., has resigned, and will devote him- 
self to the publication of his system of Sunday-school and Bible studies. 

—W. C. Gordon, of Anderson, Ind., declines a call to Columbus, Ind. 

—J. W. Miller accepts a call to Morton, IIL. 

—C. S. Sargent, of Adams, Mass., has received a call to Spokane, Wis. 

—D. D. Stouffer accepts a call to the Union Chapel, Peoria, IIL 

—J. F. Crosby was ordained on March 30 at Barrington, N. H. 

—J. J. Hancock accepts a call to Big Springs, Wis. 

—jJ. M. Hulbert has accepted a call to Brainerd, III. 

—L. G. Kent accepts a call to Forest, IIL. 

—G. 5S. Rollins declines a call to Waukesha, Wis., and remains at Hermosa, 
Ill. 

—G. L. Smith accepts a call to the Porter Memorial Church of Chicago, II. 

—G. \V. James accepts a call to the Oakley Avenue Church, Chicago, III. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. C. Harvey accepts a call to Ulrichsville, O. 

—C. K. Hoyt, of Auburn, N. Y., accepts a call to the presidency of Oswegu 
College for Women, Oswego, Kan. 

—J. W. Hanna died at Emporia, Kan., on March 16, at the age of sixty-five. 

—G. R. Smith, of Campbell, N. Y., accepts a call from the Lincoln Street 
Church of Wichita, Kan. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Robert Hudson accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

—C. 5. Hedges, said to be the oldest Episcopal clergyman in the South, died 
in New Orleans, La., on April 2, at the age of eighty-four. 

—W.'V. Whitten accepts the rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, Chariton, Ia. 

—G. A. Carstensen, of New York City, declines the rectorship of Grace 
Church, Jamaica, L. L., and has under consideration a call to the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Halsey W. Knapp has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist church in Flat- 
bush, L. I. 

— Bidwell Lane, formerly pastor of the Central and Forty-third Street Meth- 
odist Churches of this city, died last week at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

—E. E. Margraft accepts the pastorate of the Universalist church at Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 

—J. L. Seward, of Waterville, Me., declines a call from the First Unitarian 
Church in Gloucester, Mass. 
—J. A. Harrington accepts a call from the Baptist church in Farmington, 
N. Y. 

—J. H. Wyckoff, of the Reformed church of Claverack, N. Y., has resigred, 
and will return to India as a missionary. 

—F. E. Webster of Potsdam, N. Y., has accepted a call to the First Universal 
ist Church of Everett, Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


Myth and Art of the Lotus’ 


The lotus has been for many nations the sacred flower- 
symbol, with significations varied and doubtful. The fa- 
mous Buddhist doxology, Om, mani padme, Hum—* Ineffable 
Triune! the jewel in the lotus, O Eternal !”—which occurs 
in Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,’ makes the sacred 
character of the lotus a familiar thought in the mind of all 
reading people. Mr. Goodyear has taken up a subject of 
wide interest when he discusses, in his “ Grammar of the 
Lotus,” the meaning and widespread use of this sacred sym- 
bol as an art-form. It is all deeply interesting, and the 
book itself is sumptuous both in printing and illustrations. 
The author has ranged far and wide in his examination of 
art-forms, and has taken years to mature his theory. Rec 
ollecting this, whatever we have to say in criticism of his 
work is offered only after careful study and with perfect 
respect. We think that Mr. Goodyear’s enthusiasm has 
carried him too far. 

It may be quite true that, as Mr. Goodyear asserts, the 
lotus is a fetich of immemorial antiquity; but as we have 
yet no knowledge of the fetich period of Egyptian culture, 
and have some knowledge of fetichism in other lands, it 
would follow that the lotus as a sacred symbol was else- 
where anterior to Egypt. It may well be that the beauty 
and peculiar habits of the flower would attract the atten- 
tion of primitive man, nevertheless we cannot safely assert 
- what the flower would signify to him. The lotus is spread 
over the earth, therefore the lotus symbol is universal. 
Folk faith and hieratic speculation fixed upon the same 
symbol. Why? Creuzer saw in the lotus the sign of 
creation out of water, the prurient school of Knight and 
Inman found in it a phallic significance, King in his great 
work on the Gnostics takes the lotus to be the symbol of 
perfection. Mr. Goodyear thinks that the Egyptians took 
it for a sign of life, of the resurrection, and then of the 
sun which rises out of the sea. In point of fact, the relig- 
ion of Egypt so altered in the course of five thousand 
years or more of existence that we should look for no one 
meaning to the lotus answering for the whole period. At all 
events, the lotus was for the Egyptians, as for Jews, Chinese, 
Hindus, and Aztecs, a mystic sign and foremost feature 
in ornamentation, and it is this function of the sacred flower 
which, with much learning and ingenuity, Mr. Goodyear 
seeks to exploit. That the holy flower of Egypt was the 
white and blue lotus, which are native, and not the pink 
lotus, which is exotic, Mr. Goodyear is right in maintaining. 

The author next tries to show that the lotus motif spread 
from Egypt to Phoenic’a, Canaan, Assyria, India, Malay 
Peninsula, The Islands cf the Sea, North America, Yucatan, 
and westward to the Pillars of Hercules, northward to “ the 
isles that lily on lily o’erlace the sea,” to Tyreus, Mycenz, 
Caria, Achaia, Italy, Scandinavia, Britain, and Keltic lands. 
Does not Mr. Goodyear try to prove too much? For 
instance, let us examine his theory as touching Assyrian 
art. “The earliest excavated Assyrian palace,” he says, 
page 101, and without reference, “dates from the ninth 
century B.c., and not even isolated cases of rosette orna- 
ment can be named in Assyria for an earlier date.” But 
all that M. Babelon actually says is that “the most ancient 
bas-reliefs that the excavations have brought to light come 
from the palace of Assur-nasis-pal, B.c. 882.” Buta bronze 
from Tello, now in the Louvre, shows rosettes, and the 
diorite statues of Tello, belonging to the same period, were 
made possibly by the same guild of Sinaitic sculptors who 
carved the marvelous diorite statue of Pharaoh Khafra. 
According to Brugsch, Khafra reigned about 3666 B.c. 
Now, if it be true, according to the page cited, that the 
earliest Egyptian rosette appears on the head-band of the 
Lady Nefert, whose lifelike statue belongs to the preceding 
dynasty—which is not certain—then the rosette does not 
‘“‘appear in Egypt two thousand eight hundred years before 
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it appears in Mesopotamia.” After all, the rosette is so 
simple a form of decoration that it is more difficult to be. 
lieve that it spread over the earth from one source, 
than that it occurred spontaneously to the early artists, 
So it is not worth while for this purpose to settle the dates 
of Ra Hotep and Nefert, of the bronze gates of Balawat, 
of the robe of Marduk-nadin-akki, of the stele of Samsj 
Rammenes, and of the threshold of Konyunjik. But Surely 
some are prior to the ninth century, and all are adorned with 
rosettes. Children who never saw a lotus, draw rosettes. 
For the reason of a remote, unknown antiquity, no tenable 
theory can be based upon the relation of the lotus to the 
sphinx. The sphinx belongs to an extinct civilization of a 
forgotten race. At any rate, it is pre-Pharaohnic, and King 
Ata, of the first dynasty, 4300 B.c., was as much mystified by 
the strange figure as we are now. It is not unlikely that 
both the lotus and the sphinx symbols were inherited from 
the prehistoric Ugrian civilization, which may once have 
flourished over a large area of the world. To the Chinese 
the flower is sacred, and early in this century a sacred fra- 
ternity named the White Water-lotus menaced the Empire, 
The Jews valued the white lotus, and held it to be an’ 
amulet against witchcraft. From Egypt the lily-work of 
Solomon’s Temple came. Perhaps the sacred lotus of the 
Nile suggested also the bells and pomegranates. Certain 
it is that the lotus of conventionally Egyptian art is bell- 
shaped, and the pomegranate of ecclesiastical art resem- 
bles the ovary of the lotus as it is bursting. The evolu- 
tion of the Egyptian lotus into the Ionic volute is ingen- 
iously and conclusively made out. About the same origin 
for the egg and dart molding, the Cypriote spirals, the 
sacred tree of Assyria, the “lotus triangle,” the meander, 
and the swastika, we confess that we do not feel convinced; 
and when it comes to tracing the Egyptian lotus in Zuii 
and Aztec decorations, the theory is carried to an extreme. 
While we cannot accept all of Mr. Goodyear’s conclu- 
sions, we hasten to testify to the learning and wide research 
of which his book is the result. To the artist, the student 
of the history of art and of comparative religion, this book 
will have a permanent value. Examined in connection 
with Perrot and Chipiez’s great work, with Creuzer’s 
“ Symbolik,” to which Mr. Goodyear, if we recollect, does 
not once refer, and with Lepsius’s “ Egypt,” this work will 
be of great value. While the recent borings in the Nile 
valley and diggings in Tello of Chaldea may shake the 
author’s theory, they cannot erase the learned collection of 
data which from all years and regions he has accumu- 


lated. 
The Genesis of Genesis? 


It is now generally believed by nearly all Biblical critics 
that the Book of Genesis is composed of three or more docu- 
ments which have been successfully woven together into 
one continuous narrative by a redactor or editor. As in 
our own time a harmonious and continuous “ Life of Christ” 
has been composed by combining the narratives of the 
Four Gospels, so it is supposed that in ancient times an 
editor, taking the three or more documentary narratives 
which existed in his own age, out of them constructed a 
harmony which constitutes the Book of Genesis. Principal 
Cave maintains that it is only the Book of Genesis which 
is thus constructed, while Dr. Driver maintains that the 
rest of the Hexateuch was constructed on the same method. 
This now seems to be the only, or at least the principal, 
question at issue between the more conservative and the 
more progressive scholars. Dr. William H. Green, of 
Princeton, is, so far as we know, the only eminent Hebrew 
scholar in Germany, England, or America who maintains 
that the Book of Genesis was written by one author. | 

To the analysis of the Book of Genesis Biblical critics 
have brought the most patient and assiduous spirit of 
investigation. If any of our readers should take a popular 


1 The Genesis of Genesis. The sendy of the Documen Sources of the 
First Book of Moses in accordance with the results of Critical Science, illustrat 
ing the presence of Bibles within the Bible. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. With 
an Introduction by George F. Moore, Professor in Andover Theological 
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harmony of the Four Gospels, and endeavor to analyze the 
narrative of one incident—the Temptation, for example— 
‘nto its separate Gospel narratives, he would find in this 
endeavor some hint of the difficulties which have beset the 
Hebrew scholars in their work. The complications and 

rplexities of the problem are such as to make it a very 
forbidding one for the lay student to enter upon. Mr. 
Bacon has simplified this task for the average layman. 
The first third of his book is devoted to a general introduc- 
tion, stating and illustrating the principles upon which 
scholars have proceeded in their analyses of the Penta- 
teuch. The next third, or a little more, gives the whole of 
Genesis, the different documents being indicated by differ- 
ent styles of type. Here the result of the analyses of the 
Hebrew scholars is placed before the lay reader in such a 
form as to make it perfectly plain to him. The last third 
of the volume gives each document complete in itself, so 
that the reader may see just what materials the redactor 
or editor is supposed to have had before him in order to 
construct his harmony. It is interesting to note, as this 
work enables us to do, that we have two entirely complete 
accounts of some of the different incidents in the Book of 
Genesis; that we have, for example, two narratives of the 
Flood, each complete in itself, so complete that they may 
be separated, and in neither are there any gaps left which 
need to be filled in order to an understanding of the whole 
story. In a similar manner we have two accounts of the 
migration of Abraham, in only one of which is there any 
indication of his religious spirit and the divine purpose 
which animated him. To any of our readers who desire to 
get, in a clear, intelligible, and simple form, the modern view 
of the composition of Genesis, we heartily commend this 
book, without expressing any opinion on the question 
whether the hypothetical dates of authorship assigned by 
Mr. Bacon to the different documents are accurate or not. 
We are inclined still to hold to an earlier date for at least 
the oldest documents, if not for the book in its present form. 


Frequently a little book makes its appearance, the interest or 
peculiarity of which makes the newspaper notices of it almost as 
long as itself. Into such a category falls Prison Journals 
During the French Revolution, a thin volume of rather over 
two hundred pages—beautifully dressed as to typography and 
paper, by the by—in which is reprinted the narration of the 
Duchess de Duras (born Mlle. de Noailles) of a year spent by 
her in Paris in a confinement under the Revolutionary Tribunal’s 
orders. Herded in with hundreds of other unhappy men and 
women of various orders, though largely aristocratic by blood 
and education like herself, the Duchess expected daily the 
mandate to the guillotine, which nevertheless did not come to 
her. Torn from her aged parents and other relatives, half 
starved, cold, her physical frame more and more a wreck, this 
young and once lovely woman endured almost all the physical 
hardshios and mental distresses inflicted on so many innocent, 
_ amiable, and virtuous women and men during those months of 

terror. One by one her parents, the old Count and Countess de 
Noailles, her sister-in-law, the fair young Mme. d’Ayen, scores 
of near and dear friends, were executed—in some cases weeks or 
months before the sad news reached her. She endured the 
wretchedness of her harsh captivity, the brutality of her jailers, 
the uncertainties of the future, with the dignity of a true noble- 
woman and the serenity of a Christian. She affords, in all her 
simple, unaffected outline-story, a new example of nodlesse oblige, 
4 new instance of how women and men reared in luxury and 
frivolity, innocent of all serious convictions of life until the 
shadow of Death towered before them, endured such extreme 
and sudden calamities with the firmness of heroes, and walked 
to an unjust judicial murder with the serenity of philosophers or 
Martyrs. The French Revolution was full of examples of such 
latent firmness of character, suddenly developed, for all the 
after-time to admire or pity; and much of it was neither mere 
effcrt at good breeding and demeanor, nor a stoicism of which 
the victims were not capable. The fall of Robespierre saved 
Mme. de Duras. She was suddenly liberated in October, 1793. 
In 1801 she wrote out her little narrative (it is that rather than a 
diary) for her son and some intimate relatives and friends; and 
ts publication and this English translation are privileges that 
will give it, further, a lasting publicity. Annexed to her own 
account is the profoundly touching one of the deaths of her 
beloved mother and sister-in-law, the Duchess de Noailles and 
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Mme. d’Ayen, recorded by a young priest, a devoted family 
friend, who stood near them when on the.scaffold, risking his 
own life to be with them to the very last. Some shorter docu- 
ments and letters fill out the book. It is a chapter of character 
and history for absorbing interest, admiration, and sympathy. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


History of the People of the United States from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. III. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) This third volume of Mr. 
McMaster’s in the main admirable history of the United States 
covers the epoch from the purchase of Louisiana down to the 
declaration of war by Madison on the rgth of June, 1812. It 
includes that most romantic and interesting chapter of our his- 
tory which centers about and culminates in the fatal fall of 
Aaron Burr. It is, on the whole, rather encouraging, in the pres- 
ent battle with professional and corrupt politicians of the Quay 
and Hill school, to turn back to these early chapters of our 
National history and see how much more desperate was the 
battle with the same class of politicians then, and how, against 
far greater odds than now, the moral sense of the Nation tri- 


*umphed over them, despite their unscrupulous but short-sighted 


sagacity. This epoch of our National history also has to do 
with the beginning of that form of transportation which is now 
so universally afforded by the steamboat and the railroad train. 
It is in his pictures of the condition of society that Mr. McMas- 
ter is at his best. Without possessing Macaulay's philosophical 
mind, he does possess something of Macaulay’s power of group- 
ing together significant facts. Thus in Chapter XVII. we have 
an admirable statement of the condition of suffrage in the United 
States in 1790; in Chapter XX. an admirable account of the 
migratory movements westward and of the means and cost of 
transportation ; in Chapter XVI. an admirable survey of our early 
methods of opening public lands. The workingman who will 
read this volume can hardly be persuaded by any demagogue 
that his condition has not improved since the time when men 
were paid from seven to fourteen dollars a month and “ found 
themselves.” The pessimist, too, will perhaps find some ground 
for hope for the Republic in the fact that Fulton offered his 
scheme of the steamboat first to Napoleon the Great, only to 
have it pigeonholed by an imperial commission, and that it was 
in the freer air of American Democracy that his invention 
received its first appreciation and development. This volume is 
full of interesting facts, and shows painstaking research. Like 
the previous volumes, it lacks that undefined and indescribable 
quality which gives to the greatest historic works their philo- 
sophical unity. 


The Fourth Gospel: Evidences External and Internal of 
its Johannine Authorship. By Ezra Abbot, Andrew Peabody, 
and Bishop Lightfoot. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
Probably no one volume so well embodies in so brief a space the 
considerations which have induced the vast majority of the 
students of the Fourth Gospel to believe that it was written by 
the Apostle John, to whom an almost unbroken tradition attrib- 
utes it. No abler and, we may add,no more impartial scholar 
than Dr. Ezra Abbot ever lived. More than half the volume is 
taken up with the republication of his famous essay on the exter- 
nal evidences for the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. This 
essay is, we believe, generally regarded, both in this country and 
abroad, as the most complete and comprehensive treatment of 
this aspect of the question in English, if not in any, literature. Dr. 
Peabody is notable for his spiritual insight. He approaches the 
book from a point of view other than that of Dr. Abbot, and 
considers the internal evidence of authorship. His essay is too 
brief to include all that might be said on this aspect of the case, 
but, if not absolutely complete, it is certainly very suggestive. 
Concerning Bishop Lightfoot’s essay, we need add nothing to 
what Dr. Peabody has said in the preface. Bishop Lightfoot 
prepared it for publication shortly before his death, after lectur- 
ing habitually on the Fourth Gospel in Cambridge for the eight- 
een years intervening between its first delivery and final publica- 
tion. 


Dr. Edward Berdoe’s Browning Cyclopedia (Macmillan & 
Co., New York) is an octavo of nearly six hundred pages, and 
the preface declares that it aims to give “an exposition of the 
leading ideas of every poem, its keynote, the experiences—his- 
torical, legendary, or fanciful—to which the poem was due, 
and a glossary of every difficult word or allusion which might 
obscure the scenes to such readers as have short memories or 
scant reading ;” and, by way of presenting an authentication of 
his right to do this work, Dr. Berdoe declares that he has 
attended nearly every meeting of the Browning Society; that he 
has read every book, paper, and article upon Browning upon 
which he could lay his hands; that he has gone over every line 
of the poet’s works again and again; and that he has had much 
assistance from literary friends in all difficult passages. To 
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have attended all the meetings of the Browning Society and to 
have read all the articles on Browning is certainly to have given 
the highest evidence of devotion to one’s task. It is greatly to 
Dr. Berdoe’s credit that he has not been injured by this course, 
but that he seems to have gained from it a very full and ade- 
quate knowledge of his subject. His Cyclopedia contains an 
immense amount of information concerning Browning’s work in 
all its aspects. There are points at which it is not sufficiently 
full, but, as a whole, the work is the most extensive and most 
satisfactory which has yet been printed on the subject. 


An eminently readable story, of excellent literary quality, is A 
Fellowe and His Wife, by Blanche Willis Howard and William 
Sharp. Novels of collaboration are rarely so successful in pre- 
serving unity of plot and style. That success is largely due, in 
this instance, to the fact that the story takes the form of letters 
between a German Count and his young wife, a student of art in 
Rome; Miss Howard writing the letters from the husband and 
Mr. Sharp the letters from the wife. The use of the letter form 
is often perilous to the interest of a story, but in this case noth- 


ing seems to have been sacrificed. The breaks between the let- 


ters are no more noticeable than the ordinary breaks between 
the chapters of a story. The narrative flows on continuously, 
touching a great variety of subjects, and dealing with them with 
keen intelligence and sharp insight, both into the themes and 
their relation to the characters. It would mar the pleasure of 
reading the story to outline its plot, and it is sufficient to say that 
the situation is in some respects novel, and that it is handled with 
skill and with taste. There is a touch of imagination in the 
book, a breadth of view, and an atmosphere both of rural life in 
Germany and art life in Rome, which give it a many-sided inter- 
est. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


There cannot be too many books of the class to which Forty 
Years Among the Zulus, by the Rev. Josiah Tyler, Missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. (Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston and Chicago), belongs. The fruit of years 
of personal experiences, for the most part clear in method and 
arrangement, realistic in the best sense of that somewhat abused 
term, vivid in style, broad in its conception of the relations of 
Christian missionary work to the development of human nature, 
reading his volume is the next best thing to hearing its intelli- 
gent and genial author describe in person the life to which he 
gave himself in his youth. Its publishers have given it a most 
becoming dress, and, with its attractive illustrations, it can hardly 
fail of the wide circulation which its merit calls for. It is pre- 
eminently a book for the family and for the Sabbath-school. 


The methods of Baedeker’s guide-books are familiar to all 
travelers, and their reputation for conciseness, comprehension, 
and accuracy is firmly established. The Handbook for Egypt 
just published is the second volume in the series devoted to that 
country, and covers Upper Egypt and Nubia, reaching to the 
Second Cataract. The material was largely furnished by Pro- 
fessor George Ebers, and the archzxological and antiquarian 
information is remarkably complete, including a bibliography of 
the subject, chronological tables, plans and maps of the old 
cities and temples, and really everything that one needs for a 
tolerably close historical study. The usual practical advice to 
tourists is not neglected. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A charming little book entitled Rest a While, consisting mainly 
of letters to a circle of the King’s Daughters, by Mrs. Effie 
Bignell, has just been issued by the Silver Cross Publishing 
Company, of this city. The essays on such subjects as “ Unused 
Spices,” showing that all pious deeds are certain to bring 
rewards, on ** Obedience,” on “ Submission under Trials,” on 
the “ Duty of Letting Christian Light Shine,” and the like, are 
pervaded by a Christlike spirit, and the thoughts are presented 
in ap interesting and beautiful style. It is suitable for an 
Easter gift. 


We note an eager multiplication of books commemorative of 
the late Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. Two are on our table, with rec- 
ords of his life and death—the first, Char/es Haddon Spurgeon, 
Preacher, Author, Philanthropist, with Anecdotal Reminis- 
cences, by G. Holden Pike. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York.) Its matter is sketchy and interesting, and doubtless 
sufficiently authoritative. A vivid and just introduction by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Wilkinson, D.D., increases its value, and the 
absence of any index lessens it. 


Homilies of Science, by Paul Carus (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago), is an attempt by Dr. Carus to graft upon 
his system of materialistic monism all that is pure and true and 
lovely in the teachings of Jesus. While we recognize the excel- 
lent intentions of the author, we do not agree with his opinions 
or consider him successful in his efforts. 
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Literary Notes 


—James Clarke & Co., publishers of the “ Christian Worlg ” 
of London, will publish in England Mr. Abbott’s forthcoming 
volume, “ The Evolution of Christianity,” published in this coun. 
try by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

— Thought News” is the felicitous title of a new periodical 
to be conducted by Professor John Dewey, of the Department 
of Philosophy, University of Michigan, a frequent contributor 
to The Christian Union. The intention is to apply philosophic 
ideas to the interpretation of current fact, and to start and direct 
certain inquiries, enlisting volunteer inquirers in matters of social 
ethics and psychological observation. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. make the pleasant announcement 
that they will add to their “ Doliar Novel Series” the most popu- 
lar of the novels of Charles Dickens, reprinted from the text of 
the first editions, and accompanied by all the original illustrations, 
each volume to contain a short introduction by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, the son of the novelist. The “ Pickwick Papers” wil] 
appear at once, and the other stories will follow at intervals: of 
four weeks. | 

—The April number of the “ Review of Reviews” is notable 
from every point of view. It is the first issue of the second year 
of the American edition, and it is announced that the Review has 
reached an edition of seventy thousand copies. When the enter. 
prise was taken in hand by Dr. Albert Shaw, The Christian 
Union commented on his pre-eminent fitness for the work, and 
predicted a periodical of the highest class, and a popular success 
commensurate with its value. Both the Review and the circu. 
lation it has attained amply confirm our predictions. The cur. 
rent number brings out in clear light the remarkable ability of 
the editorial supervision and management of the Review, and its 
extraordinary usefulness to busy men and women. The survey 
of current history in brief paragraphs, which prefaces the con- 
tributed matter of the Review, is intelligent, dispassionate, can- 
did, and able. The most notable feature of the April number, 
however, is a discussion by Dr. Shaw, extending through twenty- 
five pages, of the municipal problems of New York and Lon- 
don, in which the contrast is forcibly drawn between the old 
London and the new London, the scope of the new government 
is described, and the recent political campaign very interestingly 
summarized. This is followed by a presentation of the present 
government of New York, and the methods of reforming it. 
This is followed, inturn, by a survey of Greater New York. Then 
follow accounts of the leading public men in both London and 
New York, with their programmes, and a chapter on land tax 
ation and municipal monopolies. This group of papers is one 
of the most notable and valuable contributions yet made in 
popular form to the problem of municipal government in this 
country, the experience of London being of extraordinary signifi 
cance and suggestiveness. Another notable feature of the 
current number of the Review is an article entitled “ With Mr. 
Rhodes through Mashonaland ”—an admirable description, with 
numerous illustrations, of a great British province, and of the 
man who has made himself its leader. The usual summarization 
of the magazines of the month, with large space devoted to the 
leading articles, completes the attractive features of what has 
already become an invaluable companion of the intelligent, 
thoughtful, and busy American citizen. 
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Books Received 


; JOHN B. ALDEN, NEW YORK 

Cyclopedia of History. Vol. ll. $1.25 set. 
W. ALDRICH & CO., NEW YORK 

Aldrich, Wilbur. Farming Corporations. $1. 
; AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Davies, Charles. New Elementary Algebra. 9 cts. 

BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 

Abroad and At Home. 
CASSELL & CO., NEW YORK 
English Writers. Vol. VIII. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Newell, Jane H. Outline Lessons in Botany. Part II. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Cheney, Simeon P. Wood-Notes Wild. $2. 
Wood, Henry. God’s Imagein Man. §1. 
Cheney, John V. The Golden Guess. §1 50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. The Foresters. $1.25. 
Boldrewood, Rolf. Nevermore. $1. _ 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XX\. $37> 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 

Ruskin, John. Lectures on Art. $1.50. 
G. PECK, NEW YORK 


GEO. G. 
Eckstein, Ernst. Hertha. Translated by Mrs. E. H. Bell. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Talmud Dictionary. Compiled by M. Jastrow. Part V. §$2. 
Ramsey, Samuel. The English Language and English ——— $3. 
4.50. 
$1.73 


Phillips, Morris. 
Morley, Henry. 
go cts. 


50 cts. 


Irwin, Richard B. History of the Nineteenth Army Corps. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated by John B. Hague. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Page, Jesse. C. H. Spurgeon. 
U SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
eker’s Upper Egypt. 
Hyndman, H. M. 


75 cts. 


(Imported.) $3. 
Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth Century. (Imported.) §© 
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he The Girl Who Brags 


By 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


What the men think of the boastful girl, and 
why they are afraid to marry her. A dis- 
couraging feature in the character of many | 
an otherwise charming American girl, which the men are 
quick to see. A word of good, sound advice to every girl. 


April 
number 


copy The 

at news-stands . 
Ladtes 

over | Home 


700,000 copies 


Dangerous Notion 


The question of popularity versus esteem squarely 
met. A false impression among our girls of the 


value of popularity. Do our girls have “young yf | 

men on the brain’’? An editorial page specially <q 

addressed to our young women in society, by the | 

editor, Edward W. Bok, to which the attention of mothers is also , 

requested, 
Easter The Curtis 

with supplement Company Vs 


Philadelphia 4 
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New Imported Theological Books 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek 


By Prof. HERMANN CREMER, D.D., Greifswald. Translated by William Urwick, M.A. 


In 


demy 4to, Fourth Edition, with Supplement, $10.50. 
* It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek Testament.” —Church Bells. 


HOW TO READ ISAIAH. Being the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, arranged in order 
of Time and Subject, with Explanations, 
Glossary,and Map. By Rev. BUCHANAN 
BLAKE. Cr. 8vo, $1.00. 


HOW TO READ THE PROPHETS. 
(Containing Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Zecha- 
riah (ix.-xiv.), Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel.) With 
Explanations, Maps, and Glossary. By 
Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


The Canon and the Text of the Old Testament 
By Dr. FrRANTS BUHL, Leipzig. Just published. Demy 8vo, $3.00. 


fessor BANKS, in Zhe Critical Keview, writes: ** It would 


be difficult to find a ,more comprehensive, succinct, 


Pro 
and lucid digest of the results of recent study of this subject than is given in this volume. 


ROMANS DISSECTED. A Critical An- 
alysis of the Epistle to the Romans. By 
E. D. MCREALSHAM. Cr. 8vo, 75 cts. 


THE EARLY CHURCH. A History of 
Christianity in the First Six Centuries. 
By Davip Durr,‘D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $4.50. 


The Apology of the Christian Religion 
Historically Regarded, with reference to Supernatural Revelation and Redemption. By 
JaMES MACGREGOR, D.D., lately Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edin- 


burgh. Now ready, demy 8vo, price $4.00. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. Its Origin, 
Nature, and Use. By Rev. J. P. LILLEy. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


** We know no better modern book, more suggestive and 
helpful.” — Freeman. 


THE WORLD OF FAITH and the 
Everyday World, as Displayed in the 
Footsteps of Abraham. Translated from 
the Sixth German Edition. By OTTO 
FUNCKE, Bremen. S8vo, $3.00, 


Books which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles 


A Critical Review of Apocalyptic Jewish Literature. 


By J. E. H. THomMson. 8vo, $4.20. 


** A valuable contribution to the literature of a most important and interesting subject.’’— Scotsman. 


OUR FATHER’S KINGDOM. Lectures 
on the Lord’s Prayer. By CHARLES B. 
Ross, B.D. Cr. 8vo, $1.00. 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. An Account of 
Certain Apocryphal Sacred Writings of 
the Jews and Early Christians. By Rev. 
W. J. DEANE. 8vo, $3.00. 


The Teaching of Jesus 


By Hans Hinricu Wenpt, D.D., Professor of Theology at Heidelberg. Translated by Rev. 


John Wilson, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Nearly Ready. 


*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 


MANY 


VOICES 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


The most successful hymn book of the times, BECAUSE ‘it 
combines the classic hymnology with the modern chorus.’’ 


8000 Copies Already Sold 


Among recent adoptions are the following: 


Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago, 
Waukegan, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Rockville, Ind. 


and many 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Meyersdale, Pa. 
Waterloo, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. 


others 


Price for introduction, $1.00 ; with responses, $1.17. 
Returnable examination copies mailed to Pastors and Music Committees. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 


Have You Been Appointed 


To pre a paper on a special subject? THE 
WEEKLY BULLETIN of Newspaper and Periodical 
Literature will guide you to the best articles appear- 
ing in the daily, ars and mont - 4 
press, and get them for you. nd for free samp 
copy. Address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


“Ove of the Best of the Series.”’ 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 35 Cents 


THE UNIVERSALLY POPULAR 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 


Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 40 Cents 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East oth St., New York. 


James Pott & Co, 


The Programme of Christianity and Othe; 
Addresses. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S§5 
author of * Natural Law in the Spiritual Worla” 
12mo, white cloth, gold and ink side; Printed on 
fine paper. Price, 75 cents. /ust Heady. 


This is the only edition published with Author’ Revis 
ion, and containing copyrighted matter. _ 


Beautiful Thoughts from Henry Drum. 
mond. Selected and Arranged b Elizabeth 
Cureton, for every day of the year. With index : 
282 pages, 16mo; bound in vegetable parchment: 
title at top in gold and silver; design of Pansies 
on lower front, making a handsome as wel] as use. 
ful book. Price, 75 cents. 
** One whois already familiar with Dr "s wri 

may obtain a_new idea of the force of his style eae 

array of detached paragraphs."’—CAris:ian Union. 


Christine’s Inspiration. By Barbara Vech. 
ery, ; bound in half 
cloth and paper: gold and ink side. 


Genesis and Geology. The harmony of 
the Scriptural and geological records, by Rev. X 
Collins Hughes, D.D.; second edition; handsome - 
cloth; 12mo. Price, $0 cents. 


Lays of Lowly Service. By Georgina M. 
Taylor, author of **O to be Nothing.”’ Bound in 
hondsome style, white cloth, gold and blue Price 
75 cents. 
* They are very rich in the exquisite e io 

tian truths relating t> the best forms of 

ment and living. The book is beautifully printed and 
und.”’—CAristian Advocate. 


Loving Service Series. 1. Cup of Loving 
Service, by Miss Eliza Dean Taylor. 2 U 
Bassi’s Sermon in the Hospital. 3. Just for To 
day, and Other Verses gathered from Various 


Sources. 4. Blessed be Drudgery, by Wm. C. 
Gannett. J. Cole, a Story of Loving Service, 
6. First: A Talk with Boys, by Henry Drum. 
mond. 7. Visions, by A. RK. Simpson. 10 cents 


each; $1.00 per dozen. 


Blessed are They that Mourn. Thoughts 
from the Holy Bible on the State of the Blessed 
Dead, with brief Notes by Edith R. Crosby. To 
which is added a short address on the Future Life, 
delivered by the Kev. Howard Crosby shortly be 
fore his death. Bound beautifully in white vege 
table parchment ; cover stamped in blue and silver ; 

pages. Price, 50 cents. 
* A beautiful Easter gift for one in affliction.” 
uarters for Prayer Books, Hymnals, Bibles, etc. 
er Cards, Booklets, etc., at all prices. 


New York 


NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND LABORS OF CHARLES 
HADDON SPURCEON, (The authorized life) 
By Rev. Robert Shindler. With numerous illustrations. 
316pp. s2mo0. $1.50. 


ROY’S OPPORTUNITY. By Miss Annie L. 
Hannah. 382 pp. 12mo. «illustrations. §: 25. 
A capital book for either boys or girls. 


A SEEMING TRIFLE. By Mrs. M. Jeanie 
Mallary. 2sopp. 12mo. 

A story of great interest vividly illustrating the impor 
tance of little things. 


COSPEL PICTURES IN BIBLE STO- 
RIES. By Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, author of “ God's 
Jewels.”” Illustrated. 126 pp. 16mo. 60 cts. 


THE CREAT DILEMMA. By Rev. Hear 
Bickersteth Ottley. 225 pp. 12mo0. §1.25. 
A book that will delight ali Christian thinkers. 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN EVI 
DENCES. By Alexander Mair, DD. :2mo. $2. 

“It ought to be in every family and every Sabbath- 
school library.”—CAristian at Work. 

Ss. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. Pure, bright, stime- 


lating, and i.structive. Send for li ts. 
EASTER BOOKS, CARDS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES IN CREAT VARIETY. 


PASSION FLOWERS. A choice Easter book 
let, bound in white and gold, printed on tinted paper; 
every page illustrated. 64 pp. 40 cts. 


DAILY LICHT ON THE DAILY PATH. 
A new edition of this popular text-book, exquisitely bound 
in white and gold; a dainty gift-book. Morning and 
Evening Hour combined, pocket edition, $1; large 
print e-ition, $1.50. Other bindings from 40 ct: to $s. 


Mailed postpsid on receipt of price. 
American Tract Society 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 


304 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Boston, s4 Bromficld St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Roche:ter, 93 State St. Chicago, 211-213 Wabash Ave. 


TWO-CENT stamp will cary 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it 
written your name on the corner. 


14 and 16 Astor Place, - 
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Hymnology 


Edited by 
John Julian 


Large 8vo, 

1,032 pages, 

Buckram binding, 
$70.00, net. 

Half calf, 

$72.50, net. 

“ Here, at last, we have a work which is 
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thorough. exhaustive, accurate,andauthori- 
tative. [he work has been admirably done, ' 
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P 

‘ 


and it will at once become the authority.” 
—N. Y. Times. 

“A most interesting, a fascinating book. 
It presents a vast amount of information 
upon a very attractive class of subjects, and 
this information is always and everywhere 
interesting.” —CAristian Union. 

“It has no peer in any language.’ —CAris- 
tian Advocate. 

“A large storehouse of information.” — 
Phila. Press. 

“4 wonderful book, and, in its line, un- 
approached by any book in existence.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


GOD'S IMAGE IN MAN 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop. 258 pages. In cloth, $1.00. 
(CONTENTS) 
I. The Nature of God. 
II. Revelation through Nature. 
III. Direct Revelation. 
IV. Biblical Revelation. 
V. Revelation through the Son. 
VI. The Universality of Law. 
VII. The Solidarity of the Race. 
VIII. Man’s Dual Nature. 
1X. The Unseen Realm. 
X. Evolution as a Key. 
XI. From the Old to the New. 


the Arena magazi ne, attracted widespread attention and 
interest. 


Also, EDWARD BURTON (a novel), by 
the same author; 4th Edition, in paper, 
§0 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

Sold by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


By the author of “ Uncle Remus” 


Qn the Plantation 


By Jor. CHANDLER Harris. With 23 Il- 
lustrations by E. W. KEMBLE, and Por- 
traitof the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The most personal and in some respects the most 
important work which Mr. Harris hes published 
since * Uncle Remus.” _ Many will read between the 
r- and see the autobiography of the author. In 
< tion to the stirring incidents which appear in 

story, the author presents a graphic picture of 
certain phases of Southern life whic have not ap- 
peared in his books before. There are also new ex- 
amples of the folk-lore of the negroes, which became 


of” Uncle Rene snted to the public in the pages 


| For sale by all booksellers: or will be 
sent 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, as 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


13 & 5 Bonn Street, NEw York 


SAVE Tes ON NEW 8140.00 
New, Latest Pattern 140 

Bicycles for LOU. Cheap- 


4, 


ELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
160 pp. Choice Music. $1.00 postpaid. 
NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 


ng Piano Instructor. $2.75 postpaid. 


CAN YOU 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 
For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid. 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 


130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. 


READ BETWEEN 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
st Banjo Instructor, $1.00 postpaid. 
GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS _ 
or Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid. 


THE LINES? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street 
Cincinnati, New York, 


Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago. 


Answered in the Negative 


A volume containing two stories, in which 
LOVE, THE CAMERA, and THE STARS 
play important parts. 

Possible Solution of a Great Mystery: 


Is Mars Inhabited? Yes! 


Although Answered in the Negative.” 
On Sale at all booksellers. Price 50 cents. 


Publishing Office, 52 East 23d St., N.Y. 
Who? When? and What? 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CIVILIZATION 
. . Valuable addition to our Books of Reference. 
Sincerely thy friend, G. Wuitrtier.”’ 
On sale at all booksellers. Price 50 cents. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 52 East a3d St., N. Y. 


ADORESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MEMOF 


To introduce a series of valuable 
ucationa! works the above 
Will be sent to ali applicants 


R 152 VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROAOQWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 

l, or Com- 
mercial use. 
cases for 
t 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- k: 
logue free. | 
Address 
SARGENT MFG. CoO. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote he Christian Union. Muskegon, Mich. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 


HOUSE? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly on hand. Send 
for samples. 

WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
PAINT 


For Tin, Iron, or Shingle Roofs, 
Iron Structures of all kinds, and 
wherever a dark-colored 
Paint can be used 


Equally useful for New or Old 
Work, and specially useful 
as a Priming Coat 


It covers 2 to 3 times more surface, and 
lasts 4 to 5 times longer than any 
Lead, Mineral, or Metallic Paint 


Tin roofs painted nearly twenty years ago 
have not been repainted, and the tin is as good 
to-day as when first put on the roof. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Sabbath Outlook ; "Reforma ‘Price 


fifty cents a year. Send for specimen copy, and e 
valuable list of premiums. Free to all Reading Rooms. 


Room roo Bible House, New York Cite 


Buffalo 
Lithia Water 


For the Babies 


HuNTER McGuire, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
“ For some time I have been using Buffalo 
Lithia Water in the preparation of ARTIFI- 
CIAL Foop FOR INFANTS. Cow’s milkis the sub- 
stitute usually resorted to when the mother is not 
able to suckle her child and it is impossible to get a 
wet nurse. One serious objection, a/ong with many 
others, to cow’s milk, is its Acipity. Human milk 
is always alkaline, but cow’s milk, except when 
the animal is fed entirely on grass, is almost always 
acid. This is the principal reason why the milk 


of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime water™ 


is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. 
/ believe the long-continued use of lime water is hurt- 
ful to digestion, and last summer when I was feeding 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the 
nurse adding lime water to prevent colic and intesti- 
nal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, 
I directed her to use No. 2 Buffalo Lithia 
Water in preparing the food, with immediate and 
continued good results. The water was added until 
the milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles, 85, f. o. b. here, or at all Druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
32-Page Illustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 


Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company s: 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, } 
Sauce, or Gravy gives | 
Strength and Fine Flavor: 
Invaluable in improved and Gaghery. 


. Makes cheapest, purest, and best Tea. 
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The Christian Union 


16 April, 1892 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on — without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N, y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Atlantic City, N. J. The Chalfonte and Surround- 
ings. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: A Summer Resort for those who 
desire Comfort, Rest, and Health. The Eagle 
Hotel and Surroundings. 

Barnegat Park, N. J.: The Military and Naval Re- 
sort of the Atlantic Coast. “The Pines” and 
Surroundings. 

Catskill Mountains, A Descriptionof. Issued bythe 
Ulster and Delaware Railroad. 

Chestertown, N. Y. The “ Gateway of the Adiron- 
dacks.” The Rising House and Surroundings. 
Colebrook, N. H., and Surroundings. Its advan- 

tages over other resorts. 

Delaware Water Gap. A Description of Delaware 
Water Gap Sanitarium and Surroundings. 

East Downington, Pa.: The Heilbronn and Sur- 
roundings; in the Renowned Chester Velley in 
Pennsylvania. 

Tour. Itinerary of the Fourth Annual Select Euro- 
pean Party, conducted by Mrs. M. A. Crosley. 
West Winsted, Conn. A Description of the new 

Beardsley House and Surroundings. 


Cincinnati and St. Louis Express 
The New York Central's fast evening train for the 
Southwest, with through Wagner sleeping y 
leaves Grand Central Station daily at 8 p.M., 
Cincinnati 7:30 P.M., Indianapolis 10:30 P.M. next 
y, St. Louis 7:30 A. 'M. secon morning. 


TOURS 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN PARTY 


conducted by Dr. O. D. Cheney and 
a limitei pumber received to membership. 
ENEY, so Bromfield Street 


Address 
(Household 
One Week at the 


WORLD'S FAIR 
AT REASONABLE CO 
PAYABLE IN [INSTALLMENTS 
including Railway ticket to Chicago 
and return. First-class Room, Meals, 
admission to Exposition, etc. 

For rates from any point in the 
United States or Canada, and full 
information, addre 
The Columbian Soolety 

of the United States, 
173 Sound way, New York 


Cook’s European Tours 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
A series of eight first-class ies will leave New York 

during the ensuing season. First departure by 
8S. MAJESTIC, APRIL 27 
Succeeding dates as follows: May 21, June 8, 18, 22, 
is orica 10ns 
THE PRINCIPAL FUROPEAN CAPITALS 


special rogramme es can be 
obtained free on to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 rg 1225 Broadway 
New York 


Special excursion to Washi . April 14, al 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY of ladies and 
penned and to be conducted by Mrs 
Cresley, o Springfield Mass. One tour of 84 days, 
another of 42, sailing ew York June 2s. This is 
her fourth annual party. For particulars address as above. 


Private European Parties 


Under the patronage of 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar 
7o and 71 Globe Building, Boston 
Tours of eighty, sixty, fifty, and forty-five 
days. 
Party for North Cape sails June 18. 
‘ Send for circulars and references. 


TOURS~EUROPE 


t of JONES, of 
Ave. ze., $325 and 
expenses; first une July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Organized 1882. For “ Itinerary,”’ address 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


SELECT PARTIES. 


ING PARTY through 800 miles of 

“bonny England” is one of seven 

unique trips arranged in the twelfth 
program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 
through every country of Europe. Send 4 
cts. for postage to 202 N. Thirty-fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Venice 


7 FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli i Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well- warmed. and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book descriving South sent on 
request ne G. FAY & SON. 


ot RAMONA 


the beautiful little’ ty of San] Luis 
free. 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 


SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book Gescribing, Santa Barbara sent free on 
application. . SHEPARD, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


a book, descri Colorado t 


COLORADO 


METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAING. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LA CARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM, H. BUSH. 


Maine 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers ef nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushiog’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. n sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. Mea 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot one oe 
ceast of Maine. Cottages to rent, all f 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


_ Massachusetts 


‘THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 
Improved and enlarged. A delightf i 
mer the ehghtful spring and sum. 
Opens May 1st. 
Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


CENTR BARTLETT H 
Glen N MRE 1), near G OUSE River, 
fishing to all points of interest 


H MEAD. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. A delightful summer resort, 
n May. House heated for early guests. Send for 
ciscular. M. B. WHEELOCK & CO., Propr’s. 


Intervale 


Intervale House 
Opens June r 


Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


PEQUAWKET HOUSE 


Now open. Special terms for June. Good rooms: 
tiful scenery; fine drainage; bow.ing al ‘hs 
MRS. H. 


THE CLARENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H., 


Opens its second season June rst. ee first. 
class. Fine location. Pleasant rooms. For terms, a. 
address R. W. WEEKS, Proprietor 


Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 


The Iron Mountain House 


Opens June 2, by request 
Reduced Rates for that Month 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 


NEV, HAMPSHIRE, MANTON—BOYS 

SUMM 7 VACATION HOME furnishes a 

reful and intelligent care an 

Send Sec S. W. ROBERTSON. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Perkins’ Cottages open June | 
Write for terms and circular. C. B. PERKINS. 


ACKSON, N. H. 
J JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 
Opens bells; 1. Good trout fishing. Rooms en — 
rfect drainage ; j hot of heat- 
usic, ransient rates $2. so o 
for June. Riek ES BROS 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


5 in the vill Now open. Term 
Contentiy tn the Proprietor. 


ENDEXTER MANSION AND COTTAGE, 

an of the mountains anc pecia) 
for June, and October. Mrs. © . Pendextet. 


New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, X. J. 


Pure air, pure water ; fine climate; no malaria. Te™* 
$2 per to per we FOWLER, Prop 
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New ‘York City 


t. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and 1th St. 


Opposite Grace Church. New York 


The most centrally located 
hotel in the city, conducted on 
the European plan, at moderate 
prices. Recently enlarged by 
a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining-room is one 
of the finest specimens of Colo- 
nial Decoration in this country. 

TAYLOR. 


New York 


Camp Pinecroft 


Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack 
Mountains 
FOURTH SEASON 


Mr. Stephen Brainerd Lawrence's 
Camp for Boys 


Opens June 3oth, the party leaving New 
York on that date; returning September 
Ist." Parents desiring their sons to join 
this party should make early application, 
as only a limited number can be received. 

Mr. Lawrence may be seen every morn- 
ing from 10 to 1 o’clock, at 43 East 21st 
St, New York, and all applications by 
post will receive immediate attention. 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


IN THE CATSKILLS 
Farm of s10 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
nigh 3 ose by the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 
Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain. Fishin 
bowling, tennis ; charming drives and walks. Good table 
and airy rooms, $8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
tion Department. Christian Union 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


Dr. Stromg’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all al remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


The Chautauqua System of 


Summer Study 
SCHOOLS OF SACRED LITERATURE 
Dr. William R. Harper, Principal 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Thirteen Courses under Professors from Yale, 
ohns Hopkins, Cornell, etc. 


PEDAGOGICAL DEPARTMENT 
Col. Francis W. Parker, Principal 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, Director 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Cunn's Drs. Anderson and Seaver, of Yale 
Art, Orat Kindergarten, t 
Lectures, Concer, Readings tions. 
For Catalogue write 
W. A, DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 


BRENTFORD HALL 
On Spuyten Duyvil Heights, 175 feet above the Hud- 

son; fine view of the river, north and south, Harlem Val- 

ley, Inwood and the Palisades ; extensive grounds, well 

shaded; five minutes’ walk from station; now open .~ 

guests; summer and winter. For in yormation 

lL. H. GERRY, on the premises, or of 

& CO., 189 Reade Street, New York City. 


North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Corottne—"The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal 

Large, cheerful rooms, private and — baths, ele- 

lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- 

ing, ventilation, and punting Complete in 

its ap intments, strict! ark of 160 acres, 

and adjoins the park of “oy V Snderbilt The purest air; 

the purest water: the mostiextended views ; the Health- 

Resort in America. qouthern exposure. Send 


>. BROWNING, Manager. 
Oregon 
ORTLAND, OR.—-THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American pl an Pca 99 per day and upward 
CH . LELAND, Manager. 


Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, '92 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Virginia 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Offers a most attractive and convenient Winter Retreat 
for families and transion uests. Circulars, etc., on 
application to i R. SWINERTON, Manager Rewpest 

ews, Va., or B. ORCUTT. 1 Broadway, k. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent pore. Special rates to 
families. » B. STOCKHAM. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Connecticut 


UNE tliat to OCTOBER i1st.—Furnished house 
, to rent. Nine rooms, bath-room, laundry. Twelve 
miles from New London. Exceptiona locati m, fine views; 
hbrary «nd churches near. Address U plands,’ No. 
1,268, hris'ian Union Office. 


RENT FOR THE SUMMER—A large, 


sirable country house; well furnished: on high 
ground; three hours from New York, one mile from raul- 
read station. For particulars apply to A. E. McLEAN, 


Plainville, Conn. 


ARENTS going away for the summer can find a 


home for their daughters with a woman of culture 
residing near Newport. Interview in New York. Ad- 
dress Box $42, Stamford, Conn. 


TO LET, FURNISHED 
For the summer. or longer, a fine residence at Davenport 
Ridge, Stamford, Conn. Has modern improvements, 
with water and landscape views unsurpassed. For further 
articulars. apply to A. B. DAVENPORT, Garhield 
Building (Room 44), Brooklyn, 4 


Maine 
FOR RENT—Low for summer, Co ompletels furnished, 


new large house; four acres of wooded grou ds; good air, 
weter, and drainage ; fine views: near sti ation and post- 
office; one hour from Bar Harbor. Addre 


Portland Harbor 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For sale, so acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, 
with lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City io the 
distance. Steamer from Portland twice daily. New stone 
wharf. Price, $4,000. Address G. H. HAMILTON, 
14 Edmands St., East Somerville, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


MARION 
TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 


The beautiful estate known as The Hormits e,on L ttle 
Neck, at the head of the harbor, Marion, ~ will be 
rented for the season on reasonable ty Large house 

14 rooms) fully furnished; stable; ice-house (filled). 
Se wharf, bathing- house, fine beach. Forty acres of 
forest, field, and shore. Breesy and cool; an ideal sum- 
mer home. For further particu apply to 

CHARLES H. L. DELANO, 
Bedford, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


ROCHESTER, PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS, 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 


Beautiful residence (thirteen rooms), handsomely fur- 
nished. Healthy locality. page ke ‘location on high 
shore of lake. Boating and fishing harming drives. 
Grapes, peaches, plums, etc., grown . a glass; apples, 
pears, and all the smaller fruits out-of-doors. Large kit- 
chen-garden planted. Stable. Ice-house (filled). In 
every way a most desirable place. Owner will not occupy 
this season. Two permanent men-servants; tenant to 
assume their wages during occupancy. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. CHARLES H. L. DELANO 

New Bedford, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


SHEPARD HILL, 
HOLDERNESS, = N. H, 


Beautifully located eight-room cottage to rent for the 
— Well furnished except for cooking. Meals at the 
— House if desired. Rent $300 for the season. 
ress feON H. CILLEY, Asquam House, Holder- 


New Jersey 


OR RENT, to a smal! family of adults, three months 

from June 1, a beautiful home, handsomely fur- 

nished; also stable with box stalls. Five minutes from 
East Orange station. Address No. 1,207, care C. U. 


New York 


DIRONDACKS.—To rent for the season in Keene 

Valley, heart of the mountains, furnished house, 

15 rooms, convenient to post office, telegraph, netsh. 
stores; large garden ; reasonable. Box t11, Summit, N. 


Rhode Island 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island 


For rent, large cottage, fully furnished, overlookin 
ocean. Inquire E.W.B., 107 E. Chase St., Baltimore, M 


TRAVEL 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTH, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Port'and, Me. 


ESTABLISHED 13850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Parts” and “City of New York’ 
.$00 TONS BACH. 
of Chicago, 5,600 Tons 
City of Berlin, 5 491 Tons 
City Chester. 4 4.770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
argest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
me regularity and rapidity of ‘their passages across the 

tlantic,. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, - able, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 
passec 

Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
~~ from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

elphia. 

FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 WALNUT St., Philadelphia. 
2 Soutu CLARK Chicago. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5. 8. CO. 


DIRECT. ROUTE TO SOUTH FRANCE, 
RIVIERA, AND ITALY, 
at to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. RB. Rides. 
Werra, Sat., May 7, 10 a.m.| Fulda, Sat., Aug. 6, ro A.M. 
Fulda, Sat., May 28, 10 A.M.| Werra, Sat. Aug.27,10 A.M, 
Werra, Sat ,J’ne 18, 10 A.M.|Fulaa, Sat., Sep. 10,10 A.M. 
Fulda, Sat., 2, 10 A.M.|Werra, Sat., Oct. 1, A.M. 
Werra, Sat., July 23,10 A.m.i Fulda, Sat., Oct. 15, 2 P.M. 
neers for the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, oot the 
Tete will find this route the most direct easiest, and most 
comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours 
rom 
For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
York; to the Recreation t of 
The ‘tian Union. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any school in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New Yorx, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established ry N. Y. 
New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Pl. 
CHOOLS DESIRING 
FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
in all departments will do well to write H. S. KELLOGG, 
25.Clinton Place, New York, Manager N. Y. Educa- 
tional Bureau. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$so0o. 17th year. My so-page circular tells wont 
education means for a boy here. Formation of charact 
stands first with us. Nonew boy over:3. F KEDERICK 
S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hilihouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses of Study, or Coliege Prepar- 
atory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary, 


District oF Washington. 

SBORNE SEM:NARY, Mrs. L. D. Talbott 
Principal, Unusual advantages Early 

lication desirable. References: Hon. Hugh McCul- 

Geb. Prof. Simon Newcomb. Hon. Horatio King. 


GERMANY, Schwerin (three hours from Hamburg). 
WO GERMAN CLERGYMAN'S 
DAUGHTERS, wish to receive as boarders a few 
young ladies desirous of studying German, Music, Paint- 
ing, etc. First-class masters obtainable. Court. opera, 
and theater. For prospectus appiy to Professor ‘Il, M. 
DROWN of Tecnnology, Boston, or address 
Frau'ein WA Liibsche Strasse, 65, Wismar, 
Mecklenburg- < 


Rockfor i. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. Al! departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—bio'ogical and botamical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x8o ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall otters students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as t» entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box 4. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys pocegees for college, scientific 
school, or business. ll the advantages of family | life — 
bined with best mental and_ physical wwelning, Buildi 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; agveniy. 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
DIRONDACKS! CAMP CEDAR SUMMER 


School for Boys under sixteen years of age. Only ten 
boys. June 30 to Sept. ro. E. D. MONTANYE. 


New Canandaigua. 
(a PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and Pathe. 
matics. ative teachers in Modern Languag Special 
ptqution to English, Elocution, and Physical Cu Culture. 
Gymnastics ily. ndividual ction. 


Yo un - upils twelve 
YE WHITON. A B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 Evxst s7th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. Pre-»aration for Harvard examinations, 
and all Colleges for Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL —Formerly Madame 


Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Academical and Col- 


Ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 2 
Pupits eater Wellesley on our 


lege reqeratory Cos 
rs, addre 
THEO DORA. RICHARDS. Princi 


Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. Ten miles from 
Philad*Iphia. A College for Women. The Pro- 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application. 


INSURED 
ror A LIFETIME. : 


rr 


HOLMES & EDWARDS are making Spoons and Forks 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR 25> YEARS. 

In Appearance, in Durability, the same as 

Solid Silver; in Cost, One-Half. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


in the back before plating as shown by cut. 


AA 


If you cannot obtain them ae your jeweler send for 
-Catalogue. Take no substitu 


THE HOLMES & Pemante SILVER Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PIANOS 


Grand, Upright, and uare 
Prizes" 


To Rent, oo. and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


The 
Easter 


Spoon 


This artistically wrought 
Spoon will make a gift 
combining both novelty 
and utility. 

Made only in Coffee 
Spoon size. 


Plain Bowl, Price $1.50 
Gold 81,75 


Early orders are ad- 
visable, as the supply 
is limited. 

Send for illustrated 
price-list of every Sou- 
venir Spoon made. 


J.H Johnston 


17 Union Square 
Cor. Broadway & isth St. 


Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O. THOMPSON 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS'S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, lipraries 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 

ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
ber Day SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 

1, 1890 

for the stad of Language. 

History, and Phisosophy. 

MassacuusetTts, Great Barrington. 

een HALL. A School for Girls. 


Am the Berkshire Hill 
Miss WARRED and Mrs. THRALL. Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
HE BELVIDERE SCHOOL reopens, in new 


and beautiful an incorporated school un- 

der the name of ROGEKS HALL. Prepares for Bryn 

Mawr, Smith. and Wellesley. For circulars apply to 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 


Seminary and College courses, with diplomas and 
degrees. La*oratories, Cabinets, Library 14,000 vols. 
Fine Art Gallery. Board and tuition $200 a year. Opens 

t. 5, "92. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


erms 
EBWARD D MONTANYE Masa.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Fourcents aweek is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 

WANTED —The address of anv classmate or friend 
of the late Rev, Egbert Byron Bingham, Woodstock, 
Conn., desiring a memorial volume of his sermons. Send 
to Rev. HENRY B. MEAD, Brookfield, Conn. 


WANTED—Good waitress for small family in the 


country. Protestant. May room alone; if g worker, 
can save one hour each day for herself. se ap | to cem- 
petent woman, $16. Address L , Boonton, 


A GRADUATE of the Cooper Art School, and 
student of the Art League, desires a position as art teacher 
n= ool or seminary. Address E. D., Box s4, Warren 

onn. 

YOUNG JAPANESE WOMAN, excellent at- 
tendant and seamstress, desires engagement with Chris- 
tian lady or family torsummer. Country ortravel. Other 
months SEUAR in education preparatory to return to 
RDIAN,” 696 Schermerhorn St., Brook- 
yn, 

To RENT—A most desirable summer home at Watch 
Hill, R. I. Centrally situated; weil furnished; price 

moderate. For further particulars ply to EV. 
G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St rtford 

FOR RENT, at Watch Hill, fe L. a very desirable 
furnished cottage, with stabie attached, opposite the 
Watch Hill House For apply to THOMP.- 
SON S. GRANT, Enfield, Conn 


FOR SALE-—a Shet'and 
perfect in every respect, and wil 


ny, five years old. Is 
just suit a person desirin 


somethin fine. Wall be sold shone if taken soon. Ad- 
dre st {. L., 1,226, care Christian Union, for full par- 
ticulars. 


AN EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTNER 
desires a “nt a few hours cally, Ad- 
dress MISS H. A Registrar N. Y. College 


for Training of Teachers, o ine ersity Place, New York. 


WANTED—An experienced Protestant woman to 
take charge of infants in an Orphan Home. Apply with 
to Mrs. 


. 5. C., 445 Central Avenue, Orange, 


245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 

= 

= | 


The Office Seeks the Mat, 


but no “ward heeler” need apply. He must be 
responsible, reliable, and ‘one whom the people 
delight to honor.”’ No matter how high his sanding. 
an agency for the Came Spring Fence will do him 
honor. is brother farmers will speak of him as 4 
BENEFACTOR. 

Write for particulars. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Adrian, Mich. 


PORFLINGER’S 
AMBRICAN 
Cut Glass 


CHURCH Established 1827 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mas 


| 
| 
fy. 
| 
vad 
+ 4 f ~ 
} 
= 
\ 
for the table is Perfeetion. 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. ™ 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH STREET 


During the last week our NEW LADIES’ PARLOR and ART 


ROOM were opened. 


Our greatly enlarged MILLINERY, CLOAK, SILK, 


and DRESS 


GOODS DEPARTMENTS continue in favor with ladies who desire to buy 


frst samples of new styles at POPULAR PRICES. 


Our HOUSEFURNISHING DEPARTMENT, extended to embrace 


the entire basement of new building, is replete with everything required by 


the thrifty housekeeper. 
Millinery 


(Second Floor, Main Building.) 
EASTER HATS 
A large and choice stock of 
Coaching, Afternoon, and Church 
Hats in new and exquisite de- 
signs. An attractive Hat for 
Street wear at 


$6.49 and $7.49, 


Full line of Children’s School 
Hats from 


$1.49 to $2.49 


MOURNING VEILS 
A complete assortment of 
Mourning Hats, Toques, and 


Bonnets ; also Mourning Veils in 
all lengths ready for wear. 


Cloaks 


Fancy Scotch mixed Pox Coats, 
large pearl buttons, 


$8.99 


' Tan Bedford Cord Reefers, silk 
lined throughout, 


$12.54 


Melton Cloth Box Coats, with 
welted seams and fine white 
pearl buttons, 


$6.6 1 


Black English Whipcord Reef- 
ers, half silk lined, 


$11.69 


Black Imported Clay Diagonal 
Tight-fitting Jackets, 


$11.99 


Black Clay Diagonal Reefers, 
half silk lined, 


$5.99 


Imported Bedford Cord Capes, 
nicely trimmed, 


$10.81 


Ladies’ All-wool Fancy Cloth 
Newmarkets, satin facings, 


$8.9 


Silks 


3,000 yds. of 28-inch BLACK 
JAPANESE HABUTAI SILK, 
usually sold at $1.00 per yard, 

Our price 6gc. 


2,000 yds. of 23-inch LYONS 
BLACK SURAH, cost 65c. to 
import, 

Our price 49c. 


10,000 yds. of PRINTED IN- 
DIA SILK, substantial cloth, 
full 24 inches wide, principally 
Black Grounds, with neat and 
pretty designs, generally sold at 
$1.00 per yard, 

Our price 6g9c. 


1,000 yds. of PRINTED ILLU- 
MINATED SHADOW SILKS, 
cost $1.30 to import, 

Our price ggc. 


Dress Goods 


ln this Department we are 
offering excellent values, and 
many exclusive styles in the fol- 
lowing new weaves : 

Billow Cloth, Cote, Cheval, 
Broches, Bedfords, Foule, Serges, 
Cordurette, Melanges, Coteline, 
Crepons, Diagonals, Ombres, 
Corduroys, Armures, Cheviots, 
Henriettas, and Cashmeres. 


We mention two special bargains: 
Lot No. 2 at 38c. 
Striped and Checked Cheviots, 
were 59C¢. 


Lot No. 3 at 49¢. 


Novelty Striped Suitings in Fancy 
Colorings, worth double. 


Silk Waists 


FULL WAIST OF SURAH, 
wide pleating down front, 
turn-over collar with narrow 
pleating, Black, Cardinal, and 
Navy Blue . . $4.74 


Same stylein STRIPED CHINA 
SILK, pretty colors . . 4.99 


Also in WASH SILK . . 3.24 
STRIPED CHINA SILK, full 


back, yoke front, jabot down 
front . 


FIGURED INDIA SILK, 
tucked to waist back and front, 
double pleating down front of 
waist . 5.74 


SURAH WAISTS, tucked and 
stitched to waist back and 
front, Black, Cardinal, and 
Navy Blue . . 4.24 


CHANGEABLE SURAH, full 
back and front, buttoned to 
shoulder, finished with wide 
‘pinked ruffle . 6.24 


Silk Skirts 
STRIPED CHINA SILK, 2 
pinked ruffles 


CHANGEABLE TAFFETA 
SILK, narrow ruffle, and wide- 
pinked ruffle above . . 6.24 


CHANGEABLE TAFFETA 
* SILK, 2 wide-pinked ruffles . 6.49 


CHANGEABLE TAFFETA 
SILK, 3 pinked ruffles. - . 6.74 


CHANGEABLE SURAH, tuck- 
ed ruffle . . 5.74 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


the mo.t complete of its kind ever issued, of 31 5 illustrated 
pages, 


Will be issued about April 15th, 


and mailed to any address outside the city. 


| 
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6th Ave., 20th to 2rst St., 


Laster Bonnets and ats 


Now on Exhibition 


New Combinations of Colors. 
Elegant Shapes. Special Designs. 


Our Children’s Trimmed Hat Exhibit, 
| Well Worth a Visit. 


Largest Variety of 


Untrimmed Hats 


In the 
New Braids, Colors,and Shapes 


Black Chip Flats and Milan and Fancy Braid Hats, 
ASc. 


Lace Straw Hats, Black and Colors, 


75c. 98c. #1.48 
French Chip Hats, 


$1.75 To $2.25 
French Chip Toques and Turbans, 


$1.25 to $1.60 


Children’s Straw Sailors, Jockey Caps, 
Tam O’Shanters, and Derbys 


Special Sale of Ribbons 


2,000 Pieces Rainbow Ombre Ribbon, 
All-Silk, 3 r-2 in. wide, 


ZAC. worth soc. 
2,000 Pieces Striped Nacre Ribbon, 3 1-2 in. 7" 


3 Sc 60c 


H. O'NEILL & CO., Oth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


Dress G 


for the 


Easter Season 


Opening of new Summer styles this 
week. 

One hundred and twenty varieties of 
Crepon—the leading fabric—this season. 

Plain goods in fancy weaves—designs 
taken from antique carvings and Sculp- 
say rich and effective. 

“All-Over” embroidered Crepes, very 
reasonable in price. 

Navy Serges, Storm Twills, and a well. 
selected Stock of jaunty novelties for 
Regatta dresses. 

Our stock of popular-priced dress goods 
in the basement is well supplied: Chey. 
iots, Tweeds, and Serges, 50 cents per 
yard. Henriettas, Diagonals, Cords, and 
Wide-wales—French make—at 75 cents 
per yard. 


James McCreery &Co, 


Broadway and rrth St, 
NEW YORK 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open 
WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
ROVAL WILTONS 
THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE, 


New Weave Ingre 1ins 
As rich in effect and we beli- egua ial in a Brussels. 


A large line cL EXTRA SUPERS, patterns * we 
dort 1d duplicatin ng. n the 
cost of pr 


1) Patterns NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


to introduce, at a Half Dollar per Yard. 


Byzantine and Rugs 


Something new, artistic, and du —— n all sizes, at about 
the price of Sn 


MATTINGS 


Our new impor tatio of na and ese straw now 
one po it is; w “see t the many 
new and n effects warps; we 
have the white an ai red checks al some fancy patterns, 


‘from $5 per Roll of 40 Yards 
Farniture Coverings in Great Variety 


FURNITURE 


During the past two months we have made up.a 
number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Pieces which we offer at prices far below those us 
charged for first-class work. 

N. B.—Parties purchasing their Coverin oo us can 
have their Furniture Reupholstered in the best manoer at 
moderate prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Ci. 


Sixth Ave., ~ A and 14th Sts. 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


BLOSSOMS. 


P Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only 


‘eb 
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eNowncld 
Lyons Silks 


Special attention is invited to 
recent importations. 


Taffetas Rayé, Ombré, 
Glacé, Moiré Antique, 


Rayé, Glacé, Caméléon, 
and Faconné. 


White Satin ana Veloutine 
For Wedding Gowns. 


Striped Taffetas 


For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Silk and Wool Fabrics 


Ondine, 
Veloutine, Bengaline, Plain, 
Glacé, and Barré. 


Grenadine and Gauze 
Tissues 


Ombré Faconné, Rayé Moiré, 
Crepe de Chine 


Troadeoay K 19th 


New York 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


i Corset Waists 


are now made in 


sin Ply ‘CLOTH, 


SINGLE PLY for 
Wisses & Ladies 


Tank are superior to all others. 
Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
Shape full expansion of lungs. 
ti your waist is stam ped 
SEWSE.’’ 
FERRIS BROS. ufactur ers end. 
roaqcwa ew York. 
af Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
FIELD & CO. Hie, 
— Western 


howce Fruits, 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


HATS FOR EASTER 


Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s 


Fine Milan, Chip, Neapolitan, 
Leghorn, and Manila Fancy Bratds, 
Swiss and Italian Straw Laces 
All the Latest Shapes, Newest Colorings and Combinations. 


PRICES THE LOWEST. 


Unequaled Assortment 


Children’s Hats 


In Plain and Fancy Straw Braids, 29c., 38c., 45c., 65c., 
75c., to $1.75 each 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


Milan and Hair Braid Combination 


All New Shapes—Black and Colors. 
Choice at 35c. each. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas 


Handsome Surah Ruffled Parasols, - $2.50, $3.00 
Chiffon Ruffled Parasols, - 3-95, 4-95 
Close Rolled Club-shaped Parasols 

(with Case), - - : 2.75 
Fancy Striped Coaching Parasols, 2.95, 3-50 


Many Fancy Openwork Lace Novelties and Chiffon 
Lffects, $5.00 to $15.00 


EXTRA VALUES IN 


Sun Umbrellas 


With Fancy Handles—Large Variety, 
95 Cents and $1.49 


Ridley’s Fashion 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
For Spring and Summer, '92 


Contains 436 pages and over 5,000 new illustrations. SENT FREE 
TO ANY ADDRESS on receipt of 1o Cts. to pay postage. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311% to 3721 Grand St. New York 


l. 
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Financial 


The bank statement below would indi- 
cate an increased demand for money from 
the interior, but no such demand is found, 
and it is undoubtedly true that this week’s 
figures in the returns, based as they are 
on the average condition of the banks, get 
their significance from the conditions at 
the close of the previous week, which were 
not reflected in the former statement. No 
gold has gone during the week, and ex- 
change is lower on a less demand for bills, 
with a supply created from purchasers of 
securities by London and their shipment. 
The generally growing tendency of the 
European markets to recoup in our mar- 
kets their American holdings accounts 
for the cessation in the gold movement. 
With sight exchange at $4.87%4, and with 
the reduced rate of discount in the Bank 
of England from 3 per cent. to 2% per 
cent.—which occurred this week—there 
would seem to be little opportunity, for the 
present, for gold to go out, notwithstand- 
ing the foreigners are anticipating an 
early movement of some dimensions. The 
drafts from Russia, and some preliminary 
withdrawals by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, have served to reduce the 
Bank of England specie holdings; yet, in 
the face of this, the discount rate was 
reduced, as mentioned above; but the old 
figure for discount and the new 2% per 
cent. figure are far above the open market 
rates in London, where 60 and go day 
discounts are taking place at 1% per 
cent. The Continental rates are little 
higher, ranging from 1 % to 1% per cent. 

All this justifies our prediction of two 
or three weeks ago, that the European 
money markets, together with our own, 
promised a plethora of funds for a long 
time to come. The ease here is not due 
to stagnation in trade, for in the ship- 
ments to market of cereals in the West, 
and in the railway reports of earnings 
all over the country excepting in the 
a large activity in general trade conditions. 
South, we have the best of indications of 
Wherever, as in the South, there is any 
approach to profitless conditions, the 
result is traced to overproduction. The 
two enormous cotton crops of 1890 and 
1891 have so choked up the markets of 
the world with the raw staple that the 
inevitable decline in price, caused by an 
oversurfeited supply, has taken place. Cot- 
ton is in full use, but nature has overpro- 
vided, and the adjustment can come only 
with a diminished plant, which will reduce 
this oversupply. We, in this country, 
both inour manufactures and natural prod- 
ucts, are constantly liable to overdo. 
The tremendous impetus of energy here, 
the stimulus which material resources hold 
out to all branches of industry, is responsi- 


’ ble for these frequent blockades. We have 


been fortunate in this year in having a good 
market for our breadstuffs, due to special 
conditions abroad, but it will be a perilous 
experiment for farmers to overplant for the 
present year. Another crop of wheat equal 
to that of 1891 would find, probably, a much 
less ready and cheaper market. What this 
country needs most in its natural yields of 
cotton, corn, and wheat for the year to 
come are moderate crops, which shall meet 
wants comfortably, but not over-supply 
them; then prices will be maintained at 
normal figures, and producers will confirm 
and solidify the happy fortunes of 1891. 
The stock market has been without any 
radical feature for the week. The refusal 
to sign the legalizing bill in relation to the 
coal-road leases, by the Governor, passed 
in the closing days of the Legislature, had 


no perceptible or important effect on prices; 
while an improving demand for American 
stocks traded in abroad, in our markets, 
has tended to change the outlook from 
one of anticipated dullness to one of prom- 
ise and of more activity. The railway 
earnings for March, thus far compiled, 
show on 108 roads a gain of $3,348,862 in 
gross returns as compared with March 
of 1891, which increase is equal to 9.35 
per cent. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


$1,150,600 
Legal tenders, decrease. ........... 2,279 800 
Deposits, decrease 390,600 
Reserve, decrease...... 2,178,750 


This leaves the banks with a little less 
than $16,000,000 surplus reserve, but 
money is ruling on call at the lowest fig- 
ures, I per cent., with six months money 
at 3% per cent. WALL STREET. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail torden * Eagle’? Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,549-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
KICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Company was established in 1878 
and was incorporated in 1884. In 1887 the accumulated 
surplus was distributed and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. A regular dividend of ten per 
cent. r annum has been paid since the 
organization of the Company, and its —~ oe 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits and assets as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
$1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214, 374.87 
88, 1,000,000 115,444. 4,035,945-52 
1,000,000 237.945.85 [22-08 
Ol, 2,049,000 30,396.67 14,074,863. 


SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. VY. 
117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sta. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vert in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 

road Street. 


SAFEST oF act INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BONDS “lien on all 

COUNTY 

Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 
HN. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


[jited States Trust Compan 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs 
which may be made at any time and withdraw, 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled ts 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money, 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President 
James S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 


Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Lipsey, 
OHN Crossy Brown, 
DWARD Coopsr, 

W. Bavarp Curttine. 

CHARLEs S. 

M. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, Je, 

m. D. SLOANE, 

Gustav H. Scuwas, 

Lyman. 

F. Vieror, 
Wa. WaALbporr Astor. 


Witson G. Huwr, 
Danrec D. Lorp, 
SAMUBL SLOAN, 

AMES Low, 

m. WALTER PHELPs, 

D. J ames, 

OHN A. STEWART, 

RASTUS CORNING, 
Joun Harsen RHOADES, 
ANSON STOKES, 
Geo. Henry WARREN, 
Grorce 


Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
are making their invest- 
ments with us. We send, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 
Teust 


Please mention The Christian Union 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGE 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Proy- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, Wash. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate sé 
Mortgages for Residents and 

Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS 
254 West Twenty-third Street 
Utherty Street. NEW VORE 


; tment sounds goo! 
8 Per Cent. Net on small investments 
i Prune farms pays better than aaa 
invested in U. S. Bonds. Crops AND BANKS 
FAIL IN Orecon. Send for our new Prospect™™ 
Farm Trust & Loan Co, Portland, Orego. 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The brain worker requires as much food as the 
laborer, but of a different sort; through the 
inactivity of the physical system the brain 
worker cannot digest the coarser foods, an ate 
tempt to do so produces what is known as 


Nervous 
Prostration 


with its terible depression, insomnia, and ner 
yous forebodings; supply a proper food in a 
aiatable form and nature resumes its normal 
condition. Horlick’s Malted Milk is this food, 
it contains oe necessary to nutrition in 
the most digestible form possible. A glass be- 
fore retiring assures sound, refreshing sleep, 
Consult your doctor about it. 


The Sickness 


incident to —— is relieved by the use 
of the Malted Milk. rink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


APRIL DIVIDENDS 


Can be safely invested in the following : 


6, FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 6% 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


No. AmT. LOCATION. VALUATION, 
43.731 88,000 Business block, Denver, Col., $22,500 
45.605 7,000 420 acre farm and :mprovements, 
Douglas Co , Kas., 28,000 
32,608 6,000 Business block, Jackson, Tenn., 15,000 
43.918 5,500 Business bl’k,Council Blutfs.la. 14,500 
52,029 5,000 Apart. house, Olympia, Wash., 16,000 


Also mortgages in smaller amounts. 


1% Title Guaranteed Mortgages 7% 


No. LOCATION. VALUATION. 
11,8397 $2,000 640 acre farm, Bayler Co., Tex. $6,500 
11,002 1,000 145 2crefarm, Ante:ope Co., Ncb., 2.600 


11,86 800 7zsacre farm, Marion Co., Kas., 2,300 
11,90 700 76 acre farm, Neosho Co., Kas., 1,500 
11,041 600 acre farm, Saline Co., Kas., 1,700 
11,682 500 75 acre farm, Reno Co., Kas., 2,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS (PAYABLE IN GOLD), 
5. 7, 1o YEARS TO RUN (ATLANTIC TRUST 
CO., NEW YORK,) TRUSTEE), IN AMOUNTS 
FROM TO $1,000. 


Full particulars mailed upon application. 


Lombard Investment Co.. 


150 Broadway, N. Y. 


All Debenture Bonds of this Company due in 
1892 and 1893 will be cashed (with Interest 
to date of payment) upon presentation at 
either the New York, Boston, or Philadelphia 
office. Interest will cease at Maturity. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


on, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 426 Drexel B'd’g, - LOpeka, Kas. 


"THOSE answering an adver- 


tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
Saw the Advertisement in THE 
Curistian UnIon. 


Bits of Fun 


How little and dried-up the cheese ap- 
pears to the rat after he is caught in the 
trap !—New York Herald. 


Strawber—I heard that you made an 
hour’s speech at the debating club. Was 
it well received? Singerly—They cheered 
me when I sat down.—Brooklyn Life. 


Customer—You said this cloth would 
wear like iron. I’ve only worn these 
trousers two months, and now look at this. 
Do you call that wearing like iron? Tailor 
—Certainly 1 do. Aijin’t they rusty enough 
to suit you?—Boston Transcript. 


Personally Acquainted.—Mrs. Suburb— 
Are you acquainted with her personally ? 
Proprietress (of intelligence office)—Yes, 
indeed. She is a good girl. I have known 
her for years. She comes in here almost 
every week for a place.—/wck. 


Fair Visitor—So you have really decided 
not to sell your house? Fair Host—Yes. 
You see, we placed the matter in the hands 
of areal estate agent. After reading his 
lovely advertisement of our property, 
neither John nor myself could think of part- 
ing with such a wonderful and perfect 
home.—/Pittsburg Bulletin. 


At a Lenten Reading.—Professor—How 
could any one write such flat verses! 
Popular Author—I don’t agree with you, 
sir. I ought to say that the words 
are mine. “Oh, I beg your pardon! I 
mean that they are so horribly bungled 
by the woman who is reading them. 
Who is she?” “She is my wife, sir.”— 
Texas Siflings. 


A small Scotch boy was summoned to 
give evidence against his father, who was 
accused of making disturbances in the 
streets. Said the bailie to him: “ Come, 
my wee mon, speak the truth, and let us 
know all ye ken about this affair.” “ Weel, 
sir,” said the lad, “d'ye ken Inverness 
Street?” “I do, laddie,” replied his wor- 
ship. “ Weel, ye gang along it and turn 
into the square,and cross the square—” 
“ Yes, yes,” said the bailie, encouragingly. 
“ An’ when ye gang across the square ye 
turn to the right, and up into High Street, 
and keep on up High Street till ye come 
to a pump.” “Quite right, my lad; pro- 
ceed,” said his worship; “I know the old 
pump well.” “ Well,” said the boy, with 
the most infantile simplicity, “ ye may gang 
and pump it, for ye’ll no pump me.” — Reg- 
ister. 


As Gobblers Do 


The pulpit manners of clergymen are, 
remarks the “ Youth’s Companion,” so ex- 
empt from frank public criticism that many 
a minister continues all his life in faults of 
delivery that he might have corrected had 
he been plainly told of them. In one such 
case a little girl was instrumental in curing 
a famous American preacher of an afflict- 
ingly pompous air. 

His habit was to pause at the end of 
each division of his discourse, look im- 
pressively upon the pews, take a breath 
so very long that he seemed to increase his 
size, and then go on with an air of the 
utmost importance. 

One Sunday this good man paused after 
his “tenthly” for an unusually long time. 
Little Jane, who had been trying to keep 
awake, moved as though greatly relieved. 

But the clergyman had not finished! 
He was about getting ready for another 
“head” when little Jane audibly whis- 
pered, “Oh, mamma, he’s going to blow 
himself up again !” 


Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 

Webuylamp-chimneysby the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 


and we go on buying the very 


same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us achimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s pearltop”’ and 
‘pearl glass’’ do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. 

As likely as not our dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“ What are you going to do 


about it?”’ 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co. 


CURE 
SICK HEADACHE 
‘Disordered Liver, etc. 
» They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
) Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
» lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
} Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
» ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physica! 
Penergy of the human frame. These Facts 


) are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
} Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


| Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
) Of all druggists. Price 2% centsa Box. 


New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
1 


What Ails 
Your Land? 


eer it produce all you want 
it to 
Does it give you good crops of 
good quality? 

DOES IT? 


Do you realize that the kind 
of fertilizer you apply is as im- 


rtant as the amount? 
you realize that a “ton of 
phosphate” means about as 
much as “a piece of chalk”? 
DO YOU? 
IT IS A FACT that a ton of Stockbri 
Special Manure will go twice as 
and furnish twice as much 
nt food as a ton of the common 
phosphates. It supplies 
all the required plant food for each 
crop at the right time, in the right 
form, and in the right proportions 
to secure perfect maturity. Made 
only by the 


| BOWKER FERTILIZER oem 
COMPANY, Yorx 
N “ We state what we sell, and sail y 
what we state.’ y 


“A 


= 
| 
| | 
i 
| 
SEND Mente and 
W. STORY, Contral St Boston. Maas 
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Inquiring Friends 


ny subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to walt he Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive areply either through the columns 
y the paper or by personal letter. 

¢ given as promptly as practicadle.] 


An old subscriber of twenty years’ standing would 
like to knew if you regard those wonderful promises 
of Jesus, such as “ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
will give it you,” etc., etc., as appropriative by his 
people now, or were they intended for his personal 
friends, the twelve chosen disciples? 2. If these 
promises are for believers now, why are there not 
more answers to special prayers, offered in faith, and 
seemingly in compliance with all the conditions laid 
down ky Christ? Such petitions as refer to our bodily 
health, and the procuring means of support, which 
two things it seems must be in accordance with the 
Divine will for all to have? M. 


Those promises are as much for people 
now as for people then. If prayer seems 
to fail, it may be either that the failure is 
only apparent, and fulfillment real in some 
way that is undiscerned, or else that the 
condition of prevailing prayer is wanting. 
Prayer in Christ’s “ name ” is prayer in his 
spirit, seeking good for one’s self only in 
order to the furtherance of the kingdom of 
God. There is no promise to prayer for 
merely personal ends, because such prayer 
is not “ in the name of Jesus,” in which par- 
ticular interests are always subordinated to 
the universal. 


1. Should a member of a Congregational church 
who finds it difficult to believe in any of the miracles 
of the Bible confess his views to the church, when 
such a course would grieve friends, and he is seeking 
to find ground for hisold faith? 2. Does The Chris- 
tian Union agree with Dr. Parker, of London, who 
would permit such members to remain in the church 
if they so desired, and did not try to influence others? 
3. Is a belief that Christ’s wonderful life of self- 
sacrifice and his death for the truth are winning»men 
to righteousness, and thus to salvation from sin, 
enough to warrant such a member in partaking of 
the communion? 


1. No: we are bound to confess our 
faith, but not our doubts. Christian faith 
consists in fellowship with Christ througb 
personal trust and loyalty. Our intellect- 
ual beliefs or disbeliefs about miracles are 
a different thing. 2. Yes; only, instead of 
permitting it, we should urge it. 3. Cer- 
tainly, if, as we assume, Christ is thus 
winning you. 

1. Please refer me to some good work, not too vo- 
luminous, on “the authority in religion.” 2. Tell 
me also of something, bright and fresh, on “‘the 
evidences of Christianity.”” 3. Is there anything to 
be had by Lyman Abbott on the above subjects ? 

N.S. B. 

1, Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, con- 
tributed two papers to The Christian 
Union last October on this subject, which 
are the best discussion of it within our 
knowledge. 2. “A Manual of Christian 
Evidences,” by the Rev. C. A. Row; also 
Professor L. F. Stearns’s book, “The 
Evidence of Christian Experience.” These 
are complementary ; the former objective, 
the latter subjective. 3. “In Aid of 
Faith,” by Dr. Abbott, deals with the 
spiritual evidences of Christianity. 


Can you or any of the subscribers tell me where 
the hymn by Martin Luther, of which several verses 
begin *‘ Little Lord Jesus,’”’ may be found, either 
with or without the music? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


A New Rose 


Of all the plants lately introduced nothing has 
created such a sensation as the Rainbow Rose 
which is being introduced by L. L. May & Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn. The plant is of a strong, vigorous 

wth, and flowers ve? freely the yearround. The 
soms are beautifully striped with pink, white, 
and carmine, and the buds never fail to attract the 
attention wherever seen. This rose originated in 
California, where May & Co., at an enormous price, 
rocured the true stock. They have propagated an 
mmense cack of this rare novelty, and are offering 
it at a very low price in this issue of our pa This 
rose was awarded highest premium by the California 
State Floral Society, and no lover of roses should 
fail to have at least one of these plants. 


answer will 


too; and 


soap could do. 


Pleases everybody. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 


I’ve washed at the tub, 
And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
I've scoured the tin pans 


4 Gold Dust 


| 4 did it in half the time that any 


1 Sold everywhere, Cleans everything. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portiand, 


ription. Their 
7A Bees. 4 varieties of Pansies can be had from no other 
crease their 500 in CASH to any person gro 
. Blossom measuring 3 in. in eter; are ver size. 
“g catalogue. For 25c. in silver or 28c. in stamps, 
ed, so they will go several days, 12 plants of the ‘‘Alice Pan 


Alice Pansies crea create sensation everywhere and Beauty is beyond 

cs Mammoth d colors is wonderful, and they 
cost me an enormous | to ae po Shem, but they are far ahead of all other 
man. I want to 


FOR A PANSY BLOSSOM! 


Every of should not to Se ender some the 
named Harrison. 


ave 


will mail, carefull 


si 
be bicom Pe arl Tube Rose Bulb and my I))ustrated Cata- 
‘or $1. I will mail 60 wood enouch for an elegant 
bed,@ Tube Rose Bulbs, and Catal te Atthese pricesnota 


fe reader of this paper should fail to ener, at least a or of the finest 
“ALICE” 


pansies in the world, Mrs, Harri- 
Son. You can have th beeldes you may 
grow Sin. blossom ond ry person ordering any 
. of the above will receive as of Mammoth 
. 4 sion Flower Seed, H Vine, perfect beaut 
that will f flower the seed and is worth 61. 


erbena lants, wixed colors, new and elegant. F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


wellknown to be Re most critical of 


vast proportions, 


FREE Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue. 


“Survival of the Fittest.” 


If Darwin’s theory is to be accepted, then the fact that I am 
the sole survivor in the trade of those who began with 
me the same line of business, gives significance to 
the fect that my sales of seed to market —— 
a uyers 
as increased year by year until it has now. reached 
I raise many varieties on 
ay my five seed farms, make 1700 tests annually for vitality, a 
test novelties, that noone may be imposed on, will explain 
much tothe thoughtful buyer. I invite you to write for my 


J.d3.H. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. 


ASK YOuUR GROcCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y,. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN | A Home 


The Barnum & Bailey 


Greatest Show on Earth 


3 Rings. 2 Elevated Stages. Racing Track. 
And combined with all, 
Imre Kiralfy’s Grand Historical Spectacle, 
COLUMBUS: 
AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


Two Performances daily, at 2 and 8 p.m. Doors open an 
hour earli-r. 


swonsth. and 


Admissi ts. (26th and St. doors. bE an 
Reserves Seats. $1. Children ing 
exercise 
low. Circu 


DEAF Noises CURED 


d. Successful when all remedies fail. 
only by F. Mascon, Bway, N.¥. Write for book of REE 


(Agents Wanted.) 


Brief daily use aco 
quickly develops 
and gives 


ntee this or re 


THIS IS THE 
ONLY COMPLETE 
GYMNASTIC OUTFI? 
elegant 

or ca e 


WHITNEY HOME co. 
Rochester, N. ¥- 


TL 
4, \ ashing | | 
g 
oy 
\\ 
1s92. 
CREGORY SS 
SEED 
tal 
| 
f cap 
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What is ? 


Compound 
? Oxygen 


ern medical agent with air for its base. 
enriched with the life giving 
sustaining element of air, ‘Then the whole is 
Finally these subtle elements are so 
trans- 


and 


tized. 
lined and confined that they may 


nd released at will. 

ches will this do? In the light of 23 years 

‘de and widening experience, we say briefly— 
=— and cure an incredible number of physical 
ilis Colds, Catarrh and Consumption; Asthma, 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism; Dyspepsia, Debility 
and Nervous Prostration are among the more num- 

nd important. 

“Sonn ees carefully recorded cases are in our 
office and at your disposal, or a book of 200 pages 
rs for the asking. 
' fahave proof for those who doubt, and relief for 
those who suffer. Will you have it? Address 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St. PHILADELPHIA, 


We do not know why 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil is so useful in those simple 
but varied conditions which 
you know as “having a 
cough.” We cannot explain 
it: we only know the fact 
from experience, 

It may be due to the com- 
bination of tonic effects of 
cod-liver oil and the hypo- 
phosphites ; it may be partly 
due to the glycerine. There 
are many effects in medical 
practice the causes of which 
appear to be plain, but how 
those causes produce those 


effects we do not know at all. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
cil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


45 


appear 

The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicycle is an 
object of admiration. He is nat- 

arally posed on a wheel which is perfect in con- 
struction and of elegant design and finish. Will 
you join the throng ? We make and guarantee the 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 

‘ COLUMBIA LIGHT ROADSTER SAFETY, 
COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 

EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLUMBIAS. 


Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbie Agent, @ 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
| 221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


HAI HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color to 


Gray Mair, Most satis/actory Hair grower, 5%. 
London Supply Co. 863 B’way, New Yora, will 
Hair Book & boa Late! Bent Cre Cure, botn FREE 


Correspondence 


Proportionate Giving 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Is it not deplorable that the average 
Christian gives less to his church than the 
old Jew did to his? Is it not strange, and 
sad as it is strange, that the Christian 
Church seems almost, or quite, as prone to 
idolatry as ever did the old Jewish Church? 
True, we do not worship golden calves to- 
day like the Israelites of old, nor silver 
shrines of Diana, like the Ephesians; but 
do we not, too many of us, love our golden 
eagles and our silver dollars, or their 
paper equivalents, with an affection that we 
must confess to be idolatrous, if we once 
admit St. Paul to be correct when he says 
of “ covetousness ” that it is “ idolatry ” ? 

Until Christians realize the obligation to 
bring in their tithes, and until, indeed, they 
love to give their tithes, setting apart a 
tenth of their property as sacredly as they 
do a seventh of their time for the Lord 
who claims it, 7s there much reason to feel 
sanguine as to the near approach of the 
millennium ? 

What can be done to arouse the con- 
science of the Church at this point? Prob- 
ably in the case of older Christians not 
very much can be done; but there is vastly 
more to be hoped for from younger Chris- 
tians, with their warm emotions and their 
generous impulses, if only those emotions 
can be made to crystallize into principles, 
those impulses into habits—habits of in- 
telligent, proportionate, systematic giving. 
The question is, How can they be trained 
to such habits? One factor, at least, in 
the solution of the problem lies in giving 
them just the right kind of reading on the 
subject. 

Do ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and Christian workers generally, know 
that some very suggestive and attractive 
pamphlets on the subject of “ Christian 
Giving” are published in Chicago, and 
may be had in packages for distribution, 
gratis, on application to Layman, 310 Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago? One is entitled 
“ Thanksgiving Ann,” and is admirably 
adapted to set people thinking. Another, 
“Christian Giving; or, Paying What we 
Owe,” is still more instructive. Still an- 
other, “ Aunty Parsons’ Story,” is, withal, 
very entertaining. 

It is wished by the generous donor of 
these little books that they be distributed 
judiciously and economically, one copy of 
each being judged sufficient for a family. 
This is the only restriction, if restriction it 
may be called, on the number to be ob- 
tained free for the asking. Millions have 
been distributed, mainly, if I am not mis- 
taken, in the West. Why should they not 
be scattered broadcast at the East also, 
and permeate communities with their in- 
forming and inspiring influences? 

Any one ordering copies of these pam- 
phlets will receive also information as to the 
“Christian Stewards’ League,” which is 
proving a singularly helpful organization 
in many places in the West, and which, at 
the risk of being thought visionary, enthu- 
siastic, optimistic, or whatever else the 
cool, unimpassioned reader may deem me, 
I trust is yet to be established throughout 
Christendom, and to aid mightily in has- 


tening on the final triumphs of Christ's _ 
* 


kingdom. 


How You Can Tell Them 


Those who have difficulty in finding writing paper 
to suit them will be interested in the popular papers 
Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and Bunker Hill, 
manufactured by the Samuel Ward Co., Boston, 
Mass. One can readily tell these papers, as each 
sheet is water-marked with its name, which can be 
seen by holding to the light. 


Cures Otuers, 
Will Cure You. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


Sy) RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. 


have been in tne heat- 
ing business nearly 
50 years—we should 
know something about it; 
we believe we do. 

Constant study, a keen 
lookout for any improve- 
ment, method or device, a 
good name made years ago, 
and a determination to keep it still the 
Standard, has made 


‘Boynton 


synonymous with all that is best in 
eating Appliances and Apparatus. 
We make 


“Boynton’ 


Furnaces, Hot Water Heaters, Steam 
Heaters, Ranges. Our catalogue gives 
a good deal of light on the subject of 
Heating— sent you for the asking. 
Our goods for sale by best dealers 
all over the U. S. 
- THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


105 & 197 Lake St., 207,200 & 211 Water St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catal 7 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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P. will endeavor to answer question 
YOUNG FOLKS. But he — these con- 


identification. 
2d. Alwa twe the number of the paragraph in re- 
Serring t and answers previously 
jd. "Write on only one side of the paper. 
dth. The questioner send a two-cent stamp, but he 


“a The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
will take Jrom 


0 
possess it himself. /n ordinary cases it 
three to four weeks to make an answer. sank 

Oth. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


877. Will you please name one of the best works 
on ordinary business law which is up to date ?—some- 
thing in the form of “ Parsons’ Laws of Business.”’ 

E. R. B. 

Corey’s “ Law Without Lawyers,” or 
Spaulding’s “ Business Law.” With either 
of these, Abbott’s “ Clerk’s and Convey- 
ancee’s Assistant” might be good, but a 
layman could hardly use it separately. 
The books may be obtained from Baker, 
Voorhees & Co., Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

918. Why does’ Lowell, in his fireside travels, 
“Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” call St. Botolph 
the patron saint of Boston? F.C. L. 

The town of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
England, is supposed to stand on the site 
of a Benedictine abbey, founded on the 
Witham by St. Botolph in 654, and de- 
stroyed in 870 by the Danes. The word 
Boston is probably a contraction of Bo- 
tolph’s town. Our Boston is named after 
this town, which was the native place of 
some of the principal colonists. 


890. Where can I obtain a history of Ireland ? 
M. M. 


Harper & Brothers, New York City, 
publish J. H. McCarthy’s “ Outline of Irish 
History.” 

923. Will you kindly inform me of some practical 
work or works on the cultivation of mushrooms ? 
F. M. L. 

The Rural Publishing Company, Times 
Building, New York City, publish three 
books on mushrooms: “Mushroom Cul- 
ture,” “ Mushrooms for the Million,” and 
“Mushroom Culture for Amateurs,” of 
which “ Mushroom Culture” is especially 
recommended. 


847. In his essay on “ Wild Apples,”’ Thoreau says: 
“ They have a saying in Suffolk, England, 
* At Michaelmas time or a little before 
Half an apple goes to the core.’”’ 
Will you please tell me what this means? J. H. 


The couplet evidently means that the 
apple has shrunk (or has not ripened ?) so 
that the core is half of it; but why this 
should be so at Michaelmas, the 29th of 
September, when apples are at their best, 
I do not know. 


Progressive Charity 

A friend favors the Rambler of the 
“ National Baptist ” with the following in- 
genious computation : 

“Well, I’ll be hornswoggled !” said Joshua, 
as he laid down his pencil and looked up 
from a paper that he had covered with 
figures. “ Now, Joshua, I wish you would 
stop saying such words. ‘ Not swearing,’ 
maybe not (with a dubious shake of the 
head), but it sounds just as though you 
wanted to swear, and came as near to it 
as you dared.” “No, I don’t feel like 
swearing, Samantha, but I am enough 
surprised to say a larger word than ‘ horn- 
swoggled.”” “What surprises you?” 
“You know that letter I got the other day 


asking for five cents to help educate a 
young man for the ministry?” “ Yes, but 
what of that? Five cents is not much.” 
“Of course not, but you know that the 
plan is for each one who gets such a letter 
to write three letters like it and send to 
others. The letters are numbered. Mine 
is number nine; and I am asked to num- 
ber the ones I write, and the ‘chain,’ as 
the sister calls it, is to go on until number 
fifteen is reached. It all seems simple and 
easy enough, but I was wondering how 
much they wanted to raise for the student, 
and so I figured on it a spell, and here 
is what surprises me. If the first one 
sends out three letters, each of the three 
sends out three, and so on until the number 
on the letters is fifteen, how much do you 
think it would amount to?” “Oh, I don't 
know—maybe seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars.” “It would amount to one mill- 
ion seventy-six thousand one hundred 
and twenty-two dollars and ninety cents.” 
“ My sakes, Joshua!” Joshua opened his 
mouth to say something about swearing, 
but Samantha checked him by asking to 
see the calculations. “I don’t see any mis- 
take, Joshua, but who would have thought 
that it would count up like that?” “That 
is not all of the surprise,” said Joshua. 
“Just look at the expense of collecting. 
It will cost each one at least ten cents for 
paper and postage, or a total of two mil- 
lion one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Besides this, it involves the writing 
of over four million pages of note paper 
size, which would keep one man busy 
about two hundred and thirty-six years.” 
“Well, Joshua, I guess it’s about time 
that ‘chain’ was broken. If they were 
educating a young man to take the place 
of Spurgeon, and were sure that he was 
capable, and would not go over to the 
Episcopalians or the Unitarians soon as 
he was educated, it might pay to spend 
two million dollars to collect one million 
for his education; but as it is, I think you 
better put the letter in the waste-basket 
with the other appeals.” 


An Enormous Establishment 


The old and well-known house of R. H. Macy & 
Co. have recently completed extensive additions to 
their building, which were rendered necessary 
their constantly increasing business. A feature of 
the new addition is the beautiful Ladies’ Parlor on 
the fourth floor of the Thirteenth Street extension. 
This room is exquisitely decorated and richly fur- 
nished, and affords a most comfortable resting-place 
for ladies oo 8 day’s shopping. The new Art 
Room also is well worth a visit, and the collection of 
handsome bronzes, clocks, vases, etc., is not sur- 
pasene by any house in the city. ea gt 


gains are to be found in every department, an 
customers are treated with the utmost courtesy. 


SOOTHING, 
WNEALING=- 


ORICINATED 
For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Dropped on Sugar, Children Love It, 
Every Traveier should have a buttle of it in hi« satchel. 
Acts promptly. wage ready to use, for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Ke- 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cute and Bruises like magic. 
Cures “* Asthina, rrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limba, 

Muscies or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
1l’st’d Pam free. Sold everywhere. Price 3% cts 
Six botties, $200. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Your Blood 


Needs a thorough cleansing this spring, in order to 
expel the impurities which have accumulated during 
the winter, or which may be hereditary, and cause 
you much (suffering. We confidently recom mend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the very best 


Spring Medicine 
By its use the blood is purified, enri 
ized, that tired feeling is entirely pom 
whole body given strength and vigor. The appetite 


is restored and sharpened, the digestive organs are 
toned, and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 
Cures 


Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other blood diseases 
—even when other medicines fail. Try it. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood's Pills cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the alimentary 
canal. They are the best family cathartic. 


Books BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D, 
on receipt of price. 

FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr l— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL 

“Family Worship”—i.<., the Pra 
without the Readings. gael? 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Se 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 


12mo, cloth, gilt top. 


$1.50. 
“Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.’’—Congregationalist. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 


a Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
es. 
Conso 


Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
lidated Gospels published.] 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
1zmo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“I know valuable Bible-help iw 

Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 


** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful 
The old fields, that have been culled by so man gieaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’—/ndz. 


IN AID OF FAITH. i12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vo 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV, 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume L., Matthew 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vor 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Compa®y, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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New York Presbytery 

The regular meeting of the New York 
Presbytery, held in the Scotch Church in 
Fourteenth Street on Monday of this 
week, occupied itself chiefly with the elec- 
tion of delegates to the General Assembly. 
‘ne balloting resulted in the choice of the 
following : Ministers—John C. Bliss, 
J. D. Ramsay, R. F. Sample, J. J. Lampe, 
w. D. Buchanan, George L. Shearer, 
W.T. Elsing; £/ders—Logan C. Murray, 
j. C. Tucker, J. J. McCook, J. J. Steven- 
son, W. R. Worrall, James Bayles, F. 
Blume. An equal number of alternates 
was chosen. ‘The list of ministerial dele- 
gates includes three of the committee 
which carried on the prosecution of last 
fall against Professor Briggs, and only 
one man (Mr. Elsing) who can be said to 
sympathize with Professor Briggs’s posi- 
tion. Some hints of the preparation of a 
“cut and dried ” ticket were made in the 
debate, but the conservative majority was 
a strong one. 

The Rev. Dr. C. L. Thompson brought 
forward a resolution asking the General 
Assembly to refer the report of its Com- 
mittee on Revision back for further con- 
sideration, and, in the meanwhile, to 
“overture” the Presbyteries, asking 
whether they wish an altogether new creed 
to be formulated. Discussion on this 
important resolution was postponed until 
the May meeting. 


A Hint to Church-Goers 


The pastor of a Congregational church 
of Somerville, Mass., distributes, says 
the “ Tribune,” a neat printed sheet con- 
taining the church notices,in the pews, 
in lieu of reading them. This was one of 
the recent notices: “It may not be inap- 
propriate to call attention of the audience 
to the bad habit they have fallen into of 
watching people who come in late, es- 
pecially those who have new clothes. 
These late-comers are modest people, and 
it must be a serious annoyance to have 
their raiment a subject of remark. They 
wear it unconsciously, and prefer that you 
would not notice them. The Sunday 
services are at 10:30, at 7:30, for the bene- 
fit of all who desire to spend an hour in 
worship ; but for all those who have recent- 
H visited the tailor, and milliner, and 

er, the morning service begins 
anywhere from 10:30 to 11, and the even- 
ing service ten minutes before 8. For the 
benefit of the very tardy ones, the announce- 
ment is hereby made that the benediction 
will be the only portion of the service in 
which they are respectfully invited to par- 
ticipate.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Beware of Imitations. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 

24 pages and cover. 


©e, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
HE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 
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rose. We have at a great expense pur- 
chased the true stock of this superb nov. 
elty and have propagated an immense 
i” supply, and are the able to offer it 
at a low price, so as to place it within the 
reach of all The Rainbow is a grand 

| for either pot or outdoor culture, 
and its showy, striped pink, carmine, and 
white blossoms never fail to excite admira- 
tion wherever exhibited. With all our ex- 
perience in the growing of roses, we have 


laced in a collection of other roses. I! you want 
this Rainbow, true to name, it will pay you toorder 
direct from us. Price, 36c. each; 3 for $1. 

VER.—A beautiful Eo vastety, buds large 


‘ 


Y44 and firm, color rich crimson, very fragrant. Price, 26¢.; 3 for 60c. 

a SOUPERT.—The lovely French rose that has created such asensation. Color pearly 

a white, deepenin to pink at centre. A truly al blooming v ; rice 25c.; 

YM 3 for Buc. FECTION.—One of the most fragrant of ali roses. Color 
delicate pink. New and desirable. Price 25c.; 3 for 60c. UEEN.— 


finest 
d and hand Price 20¢.: 3 for 60c 
apric sweet nted and verv handsome. rice af or . 
. FOR $1 WE WILL SEND THE ABOVE 6 ROBES, POSTPAID, 


SOME SPECIAL OFFERS, POSTPAID. 


re white ever-blooming rose; flowers la and produced freely. Price 25¢c.; 
UNBET 


3 RARE CLIMBERS, FREE. 


VINE.— 

- are only two or three inches owers, bright yellow and scarict. 
Zeach. IPOMEA 

 biossoms. Perfectly pases and very handsome. 
my GRANDIFLORA.—This is a beautiful climber for culture. 
» 


Its star-shaped 
white flowers are produced in large clusters. Very fr ant. , 25e. Fhe 
above three climbers if PREE. separately, at catalogue prices would cost 70c. 
WILL SEND TH FR 


Jy above named plants and mention this paper. offer is made simply to 
a duce our superior stock. 


EY OUR MAMMOTH CATALOGUE 


razil and Europe, is the most complete and reliable book of its kind ever publishe 
reds lored plates, with beautifully lithographed 
he uction in colors of our 


Qo, 
d 
— it contains hund of illustrations, 

covers: also, our 


f 
aay ing plants ever offered). Price of Catalogue, 25c., or be sent FREE to all order- 


ing anything ia the above list. 


premiumé to our patrosus this scason. 

G $650, and hundreds of = valuable premiums are to be 
as an opportunity to obtain one or more premiums. 

plete list. Address all orders to 


> L.L. MAY & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, St. Paul, Minn. 


ON EN ON OREN LEN ON 


er scen a variety that could equal this as 
Dy, a noyelty. Its OSSOMS 
ey MAKE LAY when 


Ye 6 Begonias (distinct varieties), 50c. 6 Hardy English Prize Pyretbrums, 50c. § 
: 6 Carnations, assorted (our selection),560c. 3 Rare Geraniums— Grace May, Lolo, 
68 Double Pear! Tuberoses, 25c. Jeanette A., 50c. 
6 Mammotb English Gladioli, 26c. 2 Abutilons, 2 Lilave, 2 Chrys 
wan 15 Giant Verbena plants, 50c. anthemums 50c. 

Hardy French Phiox, 50c. 15 Pansy plants, 50c. 


AW ever-blooming climber; blossoms when plants 
h Price, 25c. 
—A rapid growing vine, with innumerable white § 
Price, ach. SOLANUM 
po 


to every person who orders $1.00 worth of any of the , 
This intro 
Bulbs te 


Grand Premium List 
famous Surprise egtion of Plants (the finest an a ae collection of flower- F 


$3,000 GIVEN AWA giving away. over $3,000 in cash 


> 


a sensation as this lovely Be 


.—This may .be classed with the novelties. Color of fower, a B 
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Correspondence 


Mission Opportunities 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In a recent number of one of the publi- 
cations issued by the Woman’s Board of 
Missions of the Interior there is the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter of a Secre- 
tary of the American Board : 


If you can help in finding any one of the twelve 
young women now needed for vacancies in the Turk- 
ish Empire, or can find any one of the three so ur- 
gently needed in the West African Mission, or any 
one of the four needed at once in Foochow, or of the 
two or three called for in the North China Mission, 
you will confer a very great favor. 


Another Secretary sends a call from the 
fields under his charge, which demand 
three young women for Mexico, one for 
Spain, six for India, two for Ceylon, and 
four for Japan. He says: 


My call here is a limited one, made with much 
carefulness. Let me mention two points to be con- 
sidered especially: 

1. Thorough education, if possible, in a normal 
school, with a knowledge of music. 

2. Experience in teaching and in practical Chris- 
tian work, as in Sabbath-schools, and in more or 
less of general missionary work in the churches to 
which they belong. 


It has always seemed a pity to me that 
such appeals reach so comparatively small 
a number. Missionary periodicals have 
not as wide a circulation as one could wish 
for them. Of the young women who read 
them, the greater part are those living at 
home, who have some degree of leisure 
for work in young ladies’ societies and 
mission bands, and who have not the 
training, perhaps, or the environment to fit 
them for the duties and perplexities of 
missionary life. They—the girls with 
an earnest, definite purpose in life, 
those whose training has taught them 
to be self-reliant and to endure hardness, 
those who as teachers or in other occupa- 
tions have learned self-control, adaptability, 
and the power to influence others, they are 
the ones who should have the needs in 
mission fields brought before them. I be- 
lieve there are young women enough in 
this country of just the caliber and conse- 
cration needed to fill these posts at once, 
if only the call came under the notice of 
the right ones. 

Of course there are many questions in- 
volved in missionary life, such as the leaving 
home and friends, the acquiring of a new 
language, the strain on the health which 
some climates bring, and the limited num- 
ber of associates, and somewhat monoto- 
nous routine of duties. But, on the other 
hand, it is a work of almost unequaled 
opportunity and blessedness. The happi- 
ness of missionaries is almost proverbial, 
and, even from a worldly point of view, their 
life is not unattractive. Missionaries do 
not make money; their expenses only are 
paid. But they live in entire comfort, fre- 
quently in more roomy quarters and with 
more nourishing food than the same sal- 
ary would provide at home; while a life 
in a strange country and among strange 
peoples, and the wider acquaintance with 
the world which the journey thitherward 
and residence there bring, are interesting 
and stimulating to a wide-awake mind. 

My desire is to bring this appeal before 
the Jarger circle who read The Christian 
Union. It has, of course, no official sanc- 
tion, but if it finds a response in any heart 
I can insure attention to letters asking for 
fuller information addressed to one of the 
Secretaries of the American Board, No. | 
Somerset Street, Boston. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


LIFE INSURANCE AT COST. 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING, 


60,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds....... $127,000.00 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds. ............. 600,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, MAR. 1892....... 3,230,404.86 


Death Claims paid, over .. 


Saving in Premiums exceeds ...... ... 30,000,000.00 


New Business in 1891 exceeds... 50,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds...... 200,000,000.00 


The sole object of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association 
being to furnish life insurance, 
tts only liability is the amount 


required fordeath claims, which 
is controlled by the law of mor- 
tality, which has operated with 


unvarying regularity for cen- 
turies. 
how little it costs. 


Write to us and learn 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 
Home Office, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New-York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


FURNISHINGS 
SUMMER HOMES 


China and Japan Mattings 


125 different patterns to make selections 
from. 
Plain Fillings 
and English Felts 


in a great variety of new and novel 
colorings. 


Cretonnes and Tapestries 


Soft Drapery Silks 


Swiss, Madras, and Irish 
Point Lace Curtains 


YARD GOODS in a large assort- 
ment. 


These are all moderate-priced goods, 
in the newest patterns and tints, and are 
especially attractive furnishings. 

Samples and prices by mail. 


W.&J.Sloane 


BROADWAY 
18th and roth Sts., NEW YORK 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for Gstalogue of PATENT CORSET 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 
Best Copper and Tin School and Church 


BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
Prices and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


“THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT’ 


AUTOMATIC-REEL 


It will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as any 
other reel in the world. It will wind up the line slowly. 
No fish can ever get slack line with it. It will save more 
fish than any otherreel. Senp ror CATALOGUE. 

Manipulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 

YAWMA 


N & ERBE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six nut 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 
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; for Children learning to walk, and those troubled with 
weasé or sprained ankles, B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Ave., New York. 
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T@ TACKSON SANATORIUM under the personal care of a 


PFRMANENT STAFF OF EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages and attractions to those who are sick or 
needing rest, 

Extensive apartments for treatment. Skilled attendants. A|l forms of 
Baths—Electricity, Massage, Swedish Movements, Inunction,etc. Delsarte 
System of ’hysical Culture. Frequent lectures and lessons on Health 
Topics. Especial provision for quiet and rest; also for recreation, amuse- 
ment, and recular outdoor life. 

Hillside location, overlooking charming views of Genesee region-- 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. Perfect drainage and sewerage 
systems. 

Elegant modern (brick and iron) FIRE-PROOF main building, and 
twelve cottages complete in sanitary detail and in all appliances for health 
and comfort. Asphalt roof on main building for promenades and hammock 
life—a special feature. Electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, long-dis- 
tance telephone, etc. On line Delaware Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road, without change from New York or Buftalo. For illustrated pamphlet, 
testimonials, and other information, address 

J. Arthur Jackson, Secretary, 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Housekeeping Linens 


We have for nearly forty years 
made a specialty of 


Fine 
Linen Goods 


There is no desirable Linen article or 
fabric which may not be found in our 
stock. Catalogue on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


THE LINEN STORE 
64 West T. wenty-third Street, New York 


We specially design all forms of monuments,and render estimate for work 
set in any part of the United States. Send for illustrated handbook. 


J6 RLAMB 


59 Carmine St., New York 


Correspond- 
ence solicited 
for work to be 
set this summer. 


7 Preferred Stock 


of the 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 


Established in 1862 


Capital, $2,000,000 


HE Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 

are offering to the public $300,000 

7 per cent. Preferred Shares at par 

value of $100 each. Applications for stock 

will be received by the undersigned until 

the amount offered has been subscribed. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 

applications and to allot a smaller amount 
than subscribed for. 

Payment, 10 per cent. on application, balance in 30 days, 

or, if preferred, in installments of 1o per cent. each; the first 


installment to be due 30 days after allotment, and the remain- 
ing installments at intervals of 30 days. 


PROSPECTUS furnished on application to the following Trust 
Companies : 


Atlantic Trust Co., 
39 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


The West End Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
2020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
7 North Calvert St , Baltimore, Md. 


International Trust Co., 
47 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Hamilton Trust Co., 
191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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